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Insurance Rate in U.S. Decreased 


Because of Fire Protection Work 
By Willis O. Robb 


New York Fire Insurance Exchange 


N the introduction to his address last 

month to the American Bankers As- 

sociation, Sir Reginald McKenna, ex- 
Chancellor of the British Exchequer, 
apologized for avoiding purely technical 
banking questions by explaining that 
the entire banking system in this coun- 
try differs from that in. England, and 
more especially in the character and ex- 
tent of legislative supervision and re- 
qirements. He pointed out that tie 
banks are treated for legislative pur- 
poses as belonging to the general class 
of corporations and handled under the 
corporation law, and that nothing like 
the same legal safeguards are thrown 
around the interests of the individual 
depositor in Great Britain that are ap- 
plied in this country. 

A similar difference in supervision of 
fre insurance companies and especially 
of their rate-making work is found in 
the provisions of the respective statutes 
of Great Britain and the United States. 
In general, the British idea is freedom 
of contract and the right and obliga- 
ton of the individual to look after his 
own interests in the drawing or ac- 
cepting of any contract, instead of beng 
tither hampered or safeguarded to any 
considerable extent by legislative enact- 
ments. In this country, on the other 
hand, the aim of our statutes and other 
supervisory legislation, at least in the 
isirauce business, is to make sure of 
like treatment of all individuals under 
like circumstances, and in order to se- 
ture this a very considerable infringe- 
ment on personal liberty is habitually 
allowed. In general, it may be said 
that the English ideal is “Liberty,” and 
the American ideal “Equality.” 


Whether in either country any con- 
siderable progress has been made in 
introducing into our business and cor- 
borate activities an infusion of the third 
dlement of the famous French trinity, 
—that is, “Fraternity’—is a matter of 
tuther grave uncertainty and increasing 
concern. That may come later. It 
should be said that the deliberate choice 
of the ideal-of equality in the American 
treatment of insurance questions has 
laturally and intentionally been made 


at the sacrifice not only of full liberty 
of action but even oi a reasonable meas- 
ure of flexibility and equity in individ- 
ual cases. 

The carrying out of the American 
ideal imposes very severe restrictions 
that (a) cost the supervising officers 
and the corporations a great deal of 
money, and that (b) bear severely on 
individual property holders mainly be- 
cause of the maintenance of an elabor- 
aie set o. written definitions, specified 
standards and dividing lines between 
classes. Every such system entails 
considerable injustice; just as the re- 
quirement that a citizen should be 
twenty-one years old before he can 
vote often admits incompetents and 
shuts out competents. Moreover, (just 
as in the case of the voting qualifica- 
tion,) it would probably be difficult or 
impossible to shift the dividing lines 
between many of the classes of risks 
which underwriters have delimited for 
rating purposes without introducing 
more troubles than would be got rid 
of. We may take it for granted, how- 
ever, that there will be no early rever- 
sal of the present American policy on 
this general subject of the treatment of 
commercial activities, especially of cor- 
porations, and most particularly of in- 
surance corporations and their rating 
work. 

The method of schedule rating which 
in the main underlies all fire insurance 
rating work except that dealing with 
the very low-rated and very uniform 
classes, as dwellings, ete., has for its 
objects, first, the demonstration to each 
property owner that he is getting the 
equal treatment called for by the law, 
and that any 
class as his own will be rated by the 
same machinery of base rate, charges 
and allowances; and, second, the secur- 
ing of improvements not only in the 
detailed construction, protection and 
maintenance of individual risks, but in 
the common water supply, fire depart- 
ment, building laws and street paving 
of the community; this, of course, be- 
ing over and above the object of trying 
to make the volume of fire insurance 


other risk of the same’ 


premiums as a whole,—as well as the 
proportion thereof obtained from indt 
vidual classes,—take care both of the 
entire volume of losses and of the pro 
portion thereof occurring in the indt 
vidual class, plus the necessary cost of 
operation and net profit to the stock- 
holders. 

FIRE WASTE ADDS IN INSUBANCE COSTS 

The object of reducing the fire has- 
ard embodied in all our schedule meth- 
ods is one which is very much less 
prominent in Great Britain than in this 
country, because our fire waste is so 
disproportionately and outrageously 
high in proportion to the insurable val 
ues at risk. That particular form of 
public service underwriters are simply 
compelled to include in their scheme of 
operations. Perhaps from the point of 
view of the public interest this is the 
chief virtue of fire insurance schedule 
rating, and, incidentally, the chief rea- 
son why a public-spirited property own- 
er should neither seek nor be willing 
to accept insurance which is offered at 
a rate that ignores schedule rating or 
makes flat or indefensible deductions 
from the results of such rating. If a 
property owner finds in the make-up of 
his fire insurance rating a ten cent 
charge for lack of fire pails, he is very 
likely to make the improvement neces- 
sary to get rid of that charge, if he can 
get rid of it in no other way. But if he 
finds by shopping around that he can 
get the charge off by accepting a policy 
from a hungry agent or company seek- 
ing to get a foothold and willing to take 
a gambler’s chance at a rate which ig- 
nores this particular defect, he is to that 
extent not only himself failing to do 
his part toward the reduction of the 
general fire hazard of the community, 
but encouraging others to do likewise, 
to the common disadvantage of all. 

And I may as well say here that if in 
the conduct of their own business the 
business men of the country are to con- 
tinue, develop, and carry to its utter 
most limits the tendency that seems to 
me to have been growing since the out- 
break of the War, to practice every va- 
riety of greed and profiteering, of hard 
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bargaining and underpaying, of exagger- 
ated economy in the expense account, 
without regard to the destructive results 
of this anti-social business system, we 
need only have to look forward a gen- 
eration or two to find our descendants 
declaring with anguished unanimity that 
the civilization this generation has 
made such efforts to save was probably 
not worth saving at all. : 

The fire insurance business is, I think, 
unique in that, 

(1) There is no such thing as free 
and unrestricted competition in rate- 
making anywhere in the United States; 

(2) The lowest average rates are al- 
ways found where the joint or company 
control of rate-making is closest ; 

(3) This joint control develops a 
powerful internal comgetition, both of 
new companies and of new methods, in 
the improvement of risks and of rate- 
making machinery alike, so as to bring 
about a steady lowering of rates; 

(4) Favoritism, or unfair discrimi- 
nation between large and small custom- 
ers, men with and men without pull, is 
reduced to a minimum; and 

(5) The most rapidly grovving factor 
in the expense ratio, (except, of course, 
taxes,) is that of the preventive work 
that tends to reduce final cost by reduc 
ing hazard. 

FIRE PREVENTION A PART OF THE SERVICE 

This last feature especially should be 
borne in mind by those who criticise 
the high expense account of the fire 
insurance companies. Fire prevention 
work is as much a part of the service 
they render as is the payment of losses, 
and the fact that its cost must be 
charged to expenses should not blind 
the public to that fact. High expenses 
are not necessarily a reproach. Most of 
the premium income of the steam boiler 
and passenger elevator insurance com- 
panies goes to inspection and prevention 
work, not to loss payments. Edward 
Atkinson, the great founder of the New 
England Factery Mutual insurance sys- 
tem, used to say his ideal was a hun- 
dred per cent. expense ratio and a zero 
loss ratio. More and more the tendency 
is in that direction in the conduct of the 
fire insurance business, even of the 
stock companies. 

Fire insurance rating bureaus perform 
a public service which, while by no 
means appreciated by the public at 
large, is fully conceded by all the ex- 
pert investigators who have ever gone 
into the subject, and is increasingly 
availed of by architects, engineers and 
business developers of all kinds. 


Not Mad at Mi 


W F. CLOSE, S. Freiburger & Bro. 

* Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., has just 
received a pleasing communication, re- 
printed below, from one of his customers 
whom he had trusted for a small 
account almost a year ago. It was a 
strictly moral hazard. There was no 
hope ef realizing unless the customer 
felt inclined to pay. Mr. Close had con- 
fidence in the customer’s good inten- 
tions and was gratified to receive the 
remittance in full with letter. “This 
shows,” he writes, “that once in a while 
a credit man is-rewarded for the faith 
he has in his fellow men.” 

“I received your letter and I am glad 
to hear from you and I hope you are 
not mad at mi I cam to work in detroit 
and I am going to tell you that I am 
working now hear I-en sending you all 
that I an you are the first pai and I 
thank you very much for yours kin to 
me. Goodby.” 
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Give Fire Insurance the “Once Over” 
And, Above All, Study Your Policies! 
By Harry Chase Brearley 


T HE typical policy-holder is a strange- 
ly illogical creature. This may be 
because he is merely the average Ameri- 
can citizen, for nearly every family car- 
ries fire insurance; but there are some 
things about the fire insurance trans- 
action that emphasize this trait of mind 
to a peculiar degree. 


For example, can one easily imagine 
a supposedly hard-headed business man 
entering into a business contract involv- 
ing obligations on his part without read- 
ing the contract by which he is bound? 
Yes, perhaps, if it concerns a matter of 
trifling importance; but surely not, 
when it may, under: some conditions, 
affect his very solvency. Yet this is ex- 
actly his attitude toward his fire insur- 
ance policy. 


Most people regard it as a purchase 
of protection, not as a covenant of re- 
lations. Most people consider it to be 
insurance of their property, while, on 
the contrary, it is insurance of them- 
selves, as owners of the property,—an 
entirely different matter. Many policy- 
holders fondly believe that the company 
is obligated to pay the full face of 
the policy, no matter what this may 
amount to, and are unaware of the fun- 
damental principle of fire insurance, 
which seeks to provide indemnity, not 
profit. Comparatively few have scruti- 
nized the “Co-insurance” clause, which 
may make a large financial difference in 
case of loss, or have paid any attention 
to the highly important reference to 
“Concurrence,” that is conspicuously 
printed on the outside of the policy, in 
order that it may not be overlooked. 


Thousands of people have invalidated 
their policies by doing things that are 
specifically forbidden in their contracts. 
These people pay premiums on policies 
that, through their own acts, are not 
worth the paper they are printed on. 


But this, you will say, is only human 
nature; wherein is it illogical? 


It is illogical, because when these 
same people meet disappointment, as 
must occasionally happen, they feel 
quite warranted in proclaiming their 
loud displeasure, and do not hesitate to 
criticize the companies for fulfilling the 
printed terms of the contract instead of 
their own assumption of what these 
terms should be. 

LEARN CONTENTS OF YOUR POLICIES — 

The policies, as printed, contain pro- 
visions which are the result of nation- 
wide experience during generations. 
They have received their present form 
through legislation and court decisions 
in innumerable cases. Their provisions 
are stated in definite language, that they 
may be read and applied; it is true that 
this language is technical, and, as such, 
is beyond the grasp of the average lay- 
man; but almost every community con- 
tains one or more insurance agents, 
(there are some 150,000 in the United 
States,) and any agent either can give 
an explanation or can obtain one on the 
request of any policy-hoider. 


The first point, then, to be noted js 
that it is distinctly up to the policy. 
holder to. understand the terms of his 
contract. also that it is extremely bad 
business for him to neglect to do go. 
Such understanding would convince him 
that these provisions represent a sip. 
cere attempt at equity. 


RATE MAKING HIGHLY COMPLICATED 


A source of endless discussion, much 
of it totally uninformed, is on the sub. 
ject of Rates. Of course, most people 
desire to pay as little as possible for the 
largest obtainable amount of protection 
—this again is merely human nature; 
the same trait is encountered by people 
selling real estate, automobiles or collar 
buttons. However, when these people 
assume that any premium greater than 
they wish to pay is unjust, and seek 
legislation to compel a reduction of fig- 
ures whose basis they do not in any 
wise understand, their state of mind be- 
gins to have a bearing on the welfare 
of the public. It happens that the mak- 
ing of insurance rates is an extremely 
complicated subject, since it must take 
into consideration almost endless combi- 
nations of hazards—some geographical, 
some structural, some occupational and 
some moral,—each of which must be 
studied with reference to its bearing 
on the safety of the risk as a whole. 
Unless this is done, the rates will be in- 
equitable, a fact that will affect the com- 
pany’s ability to pay a loss on such a 
risk and on every other risk—fer it is 
evident that insurance companies can- 
not pay out money unless they also 
make provision for its collection, and 
for the necessary expense of operation. 


All this is complicated and laborious, 
but it is not mysterious. The underly- 
ing facts are accessible to anyone who 
wishes to give time to their study; and 
the proponents of the two or three thou- 
sand bills dealing with the subject olf 
fire insurance, that frequently are intro- 
duced in the various state legislatures 
ina single year, are rarely to be found 
among such students. Here is a second 
point at which it is desirable to give 
insurance the “once over” before rush- 
ing into action. Indirectly, the inter- 
ests of millions of property-owners are 
at stake. 


The foregoing remarks by no means 
exhaust the subject; they merely illus- 
trate the well-known fact that suspicion 
and friction spring usually out of ignor- 
ance and are likely to disappear before 
fair-minded, intelligent investigation. 
That such suspicion is often directed 
toward fire insurance, hardly needs to 
be stated. That it tends to hamper the 
operation of an institution which is of 
vital importance to virtually the entire 
population, must be equally obvious; 
while its remedy is found only in the 
good old panacea which seems so UD 
welcome to many dogmatic critics, 


namely, an attempt to learn the facts. 
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How A Bank Must Extend Credit 


Knowledge'of Prospects As Well As Customers 
By Francis H. Sisson 


Vice President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


banking business, may be defined 

as the belief of a financial insti- 

tution that an individual, or a 
group of individuals representing a 
pusiness or a government, is capable of 
meeting any financial obligations they 
may incur. 

But it is not by faith alone that 
credit standing is determined. Next to 
safeguarding its own credit a bank’s 
most important duty to its stockholders 
and depositors is to know the financial 
standing o: its own customers and of 
any others who may apply to it for 
loans. 

Credit information is obtained from 
many sources, and it is preserved for 
juure use in many ways. In a small 
bank a knowledge of the financial 
standing of local business men, who 
borrow money, is known to the Presi- 
dent, the Cashier or a committee of its 
officials and no systematic effort is 
made to commit the information to 
writing. In the larger institutions credit 
information is gathered by the credit 
department and filed away in folders— 
a folder for every name—so that loan- 
ing officers may have instantly avail- 
able facts which will assist them in 
judging the merits of applications ad- 
vanced by prospective borrowers. These 
officers must pass on the desirability of 
the applicant, his purpose in making 
the loan, how much he should be given 
and what guarantees he can offer that 
the money advanced will be paid at 
maturity. All these considerations are 
vital to insure earnings and protect the 
bank against loss. 

An orderly way to analyze the quali- 
fications of a borrower is to consider 
the four essentials of credit in the 
order of their importance, namely, char- 
acter, capacity, capital and collateral. 

Outside of banking circles the belief 
is generally held that in actual prac- 
tice, if a man has the necessary col: 
lateral to pledge as security for a loan, 
the matter of character is considered of 
minor importance. 


‘i the cornerstone of the 


SAFETY OF LOANS ON CHARACTER 


This erroneous assumption is dis- 
proved in a large measure by the fact 
that huge sums are loaned by banks 
daily on single named paper, without 
any security but the promise in writing 
of an individual or a concern that the 
obligatian will be liquidated at maturity. 
Experience shows that losses incurred 
on this class of business are so simali 
as to be nearly negligible. 

Little reliance may be placed in the 
other three essentials of credit if the 
character of the applicant is not above 
reproach. A dishonest man’s capacity 
May be used to promote dishonorable 
schemes. 

In judging the capacity of an indi- 
vidual or a concern much reliance can 
be placed on records of the past and 


Underwood & Underwood 


Francis H. Sisson 


BORN 1871, Galesburg, Ill. M., 1897. 
Ed., A.B., LL.D., Knox Coll., A.B., Har- 
vard. Member, Amer. Econ. Assn., 
Acad. Polit. Science, Phi Beta Kappa. 
Beta Theta Pi (ezx-Pres.), Bankers’, 
City, Advertising, Traffic, Lawyers’, 
Sleepy Hollow Country (New York) 
Natl. Press, University (Washington). 
Coniribr. on economic topics; public 
speaker. Bus. addr., 140 Broadway, 
| ee 


Began as newspaper reporter and edi- 
tovial writer in 1893. Editor, Evening 
Mail, Galesburg; ‘on staff of McClure's 
Magazine until 1904 when he became 
adv. mgr. of the American Real Estate 
Co.: then vice-pres. and gen. mgr. of 
H. E. Lesan Advg. Agency. In 1916 he 
was asst. chairm. of the Assn. of Ry. 
Executives, and since 1916 he has been 
vice-pres. of the Guaranty Trust Co., of 
N. Y., which has several memberships 
in the N. Y. and National Assn. of 
Credit Men. He is also dir. of the Vita- 
graph Co., the American Press ASsn., 
Current Literature Pub. Co., and Mon- 
tana Farm Corpn. 

_ NERREEEE cere Sm 
plans for the future. The importance 
of having records up to date is obvious 
because a good reputation may be lost 
in a short time. A change in manage- 


ment will occasionally affect the credit 
standing of a firm adversely. 


The best method of ascertaining the 
financial position of an individual or a 
concern is to analyze the balance sheets. 
For current use a statement should be 
not more than six months old and most 
banks will ask that it be audited by a 


certified public accountant who under- 
stands such work. 

After going over the balance sheets 
of a concern for two or more years a 
credit man is in a position to judge 
whether or not a concern is well man- 
aged and progressive, its financial 
strength, and growth. Such a state 
ment should show that the proportion of 
quick assets to debts should be two to 
one, or better, and the liability of the 
borrower on account of accommodation 
endorsements should not be excessive. 

A bank likes to know something of 
the buying and selling habits of its 
borrowers, whether his payments and 
collections are promptly made. Even 
his technical skill, marketing and adver- 
tising policies, the condition of his plant 
and equipment, all come under the ex- 
pert scrutiny of a good credit man. 
TAKE REASONABLE RISKS, BUT PLAY No 

FAVORITES 

Of course, it must be understood that 
the same rule of procedure cannot be 
applied to every application of credit. 
A credit man must take risks which the 
dictates of common sense and knowl- 
edge of human nature tell him are rea- 
sonable hazards to take, but he must 
not be prejudiced in favor of or against 
customer. His personal feelings must 
not enter into the consideration. 

Such items as inventory, real estate 
holdings, securities and mortgages, 
good will, patents, etc., receive close at- 
tention with a view to determining the 
amount that actually could be realized 
upon them in case of a forced sale, if 
it should be necessary to realize upon 
them in time of an emergency. 

A bank extending credit should know 
to a certainty what the item capital 
represents. The net investment should 
be determined and the liquidating value 
“scertained. Surplus not paid in at the 
beginning, and undivided profits should 
be made up of earnings set aside from 
time to time as a’safety fund to provide 
against unforeseen losses which may 
occur. 

A bank cannot always lend money to 
n applicant, even though his financial 
position be of the best. Funds may be 
scarce or the bank may be “loaned up” 
on a particular commodity. Uusettied 
business conditions. causing poor col- 
Jections and other indications of. uncer- 
tainty in the outlook will prevent loans 
that in ordinary times would be granted. 
A bank is prohibited by law from loan- 
ing to one customer more than a certain 
percentage of its capital and surplus. 

Most commercial banks have mint- 
mum balance requirements. When the 
amount of deposit goes below what it 
should be, the depositor is asked to 
huild up his account or withdraw it. 
Such an account is usually built up to 
meet the requirements of the bank. 

More and more attention is being 

given by. banks to the cost. of doing 
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business. Progressive banks are analyz- 
ing deposit accounts to determine the 
cost of money and service with a view 
to eliminating unprofitable business or 
assisting the depositor to make it pay. 

When it is shown to them that the 
interest the bank gets on the loanable 
part of a deposit is not enough to pay 
the cost of overhead and interest paid 
for deposits, most customers are reason- 
able enough to increase the amount of 
their deposit, make their accounts less 
active or accept a reduction in the rate 
of interest paid them on their deposits. 
The latter method is usually most 
acceptable. 


OTHER DUTIES OF CREDIT DEPARTMENT 

Besides protecting the bank’s re- 
sources the credit department can give 
assistance to the new business division 
of other departments. Many good leads 
are obtained in this way. These divi- 
sions refer the names of their prospects 
to the credit department before solicit- 
ing them, thus avoiding the embarrass- 
ment that would result from seeking 
business from firms which are not 
desirable. 

In the larger banks where customers 
do business with several departments 
it is occasionally necessary on short 
notice to ascertain the total liability of 
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a borrower to the company. A division 
of the credit department, called the Cen. 
tral customer’s liability record, congoy. 
dates in a single record all such Obliga. 
tions; and the book in which theg 
records are kept is proved daily with 
the general ledger, insuring the ae. 
curacy of the records so that loan 
officers may not violate State laws by 
exceeding the legal limit in loans 
granted to customers. Such a recor 
also shows the total loans granted op 
any one class of liability. It helps to 
keep the loans varied and is of invaly. 
able assistance in case of sudden drops 
in the price of a commodity. 


The “Judges Bill” Made Law 


Will Expedite Work of Federal Courts 


6s@ PEED up the courts of justice” has 

been for years the cry of the 
credit man. That he has some right to 
complain of the law’s delays is appar- 
ent when an examination is made into 
the congested dockets of most of the 
Federal courts. 


This Macedonian cry of the credit 
man for help was answered, on the 14th 
of September when the President 
signed the Act of Congress known as 
the “Judges Bill,” of which mention 
was made in the May issue of the 
Crepir Montuiy, when attention was 
directed to the efforts of the Chief 
Justice of the United States to obtain 
the passage of the bill, largely because 
{t provided for an annual conference 
of the Federal judiciary. 


At the time that this article is writ- 
ten less than thirty days have elapsed 
since the bill became a law. Already, 
however, Chief Justice Taft has acted 
under the provisions of Section 3 of 
the Act on the clearing up of the con- 
gestion of the Calendar of the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
—now nearly a year behind in its dock- 
et, and with cases of far-reaching im- 
portance to the people of the United 
States on account of the many Federal 
questious involved,—by assigning three 
Justices of the U. S. Court of Customs 
Appeal, which sits in Washington, to 
aid the Justices of the District of 
Columbia Court of Appeals in bringing 
its docket to date. 


The Act in substance creates twenty- 
four additional district judges to be ap- 
pointed from states designated in the 
law. In Section 2 the law provides that 
the Chief Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court or in the event of his disability 
one of the other Justices of the Court 
in order of seniority, is to summon an 
annual conference on the last Monday 
in September in Washington of the 
senior District judges of the various 
judicial circuits. Each circuit judge 
will bring to this conference a report 
setting forth the condition of business 


By R. Preston Shealey 


Washington Correspondent of the Credit Monthly 


in the District Courts in his circuit, 
including, to quote the Act, “the num- 
ber and character of cases on the dock- 
et, the business in arrears, the cases 
disposed of, and such other facts per- 
tinent to the business dispatched and 
pending as said district judge may 
deem proper, together with recommen- 
dations as to the need of additional 
judicial assistance for the disposal of 
business for the year ensuing.” 


ATTORNEY GENERAL MUST CO-OPERATE 

Upon request of the Chief Justice, 
the Attorney General shall also report 
to the conference; and it is made the 
duty of the conference to make surveys 
of the condition of business in the var- 
ious courts and prepare plans for as- 
signment and transfer of judges in the 
interests of uniformity and expedition 
of business. 


Section 2 of the Act amends Section 
13 of the Judicial Code, providing the 
necessary machinery by which this can 
be done and while in the Act as intro- 
duced, the Chief Justice of the United 
States has the direct authority to make 
the necessary transfer of judges, yet 
in the Act as passed, this is brought 
about in an indirect way by the Chief 
Justice requesting the senior circuit 
judges to make the necessary assign- 
ments. 


One other reform in the matter of 
judicial procedure was in the passage 
of Senate Bill 3618, also becoming a 
law on September 14, 1922, and amena- 
ing the Judicial Code in such way as to 
clear up the confusion resulting from 
a case being taken to the Supreme 
Court by way of writ of error when it 
should have been by way of appeal, and 
vice versa. Still pending before Con- 
gress is H. R. Bill 10479, introduced by 
Representative Walsh of Massachusetts, 
upon which hearings were had before 
the House Judiciary Committee but no 
action was taken. Chief Justice Taft ap- 
peared in support of this comprehensive 
measure, to amend the Judicial Code in 


numerous ways, making for simplicity 
and expedition in judicial practice and 
procedure. H. R. 2377, introduced by 
Representative Volstead and having the 
endorsement of the American Bar As- 
sociation, is also still pending, and has 
been the subject of numerous hearings. 


’ The latter bill aims to vest in the Su 


preme Court of the United States, power 
to prescribe forms and rules and gen- 
erally to regulate pleading, procedure 
and practice on the law aside of the 
Federal courts, having in mind, of 
course, simplicity, uniformity, and ex- 
pedition. Just how far these two bills, 
which have not yet been acted on, will 
get in the short session is problemati- 
cal, but in all probability the State and 
Judicial Appropriation Bill will contain 
provisions for additional assistant dis- 
trict attorneys in a number of the ju 
dicial districts. 


MORE A. D. A.S NEEDED 


The additional number of twenty-four 
district judges and the annual Septem- 
ber conference of the senior circuit 
judges, presided over by the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, may not have 
the full effect intended unless Congress 
provides more assistants for the dis- 
trict attorneys; and while they are pro 
viding for these assistants for the var- 
ious district attorneys throughout the 
country, Representative Dyer of St 
Louis, through H. R. 6952, is urging 
that the salaries of a number of the 
district attorneys be increased. Law- 
yers for a long time have pointed out 
the inadequacy of the salaries of most 
of the district attorneys, and in sup 
port of this argument have pointed out 
the great importance of the cases et 
trusted to the care of the district attor- 
neys and the high calibre of the men 
to whom they are opposed in trying 
these cases, particularly in civil suits. 
While Congressmen agree that this is 
true, Congress has not shown any dis 
position to make any increases in sal- 
aries and it is doubtful whether Mr. 
Dyer can get his bill through. 
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Principle of Ledger is Old 


Great Improvements by Modern Business 


By H. P. Reader. 


Interwoven Stocking Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 
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We have a hunch that the hardworking party in the hollow has saved 


that vehicle considerably more than the mere jolt of a blowout !!! 


of the Crepir MontTutiy to sketch 

rapidly what modern ingenuity has 
done to give the credit department fa- 
cilities for handling smoothly, expe- 
ditiously and safely the volume of busi- 
ness pressing upon it. 

From the earliest times when the 
records of business were mere narra- 
tives, scarcely more than lists of arti- 
cles committed to clay tablets or the 
papyrus roll, the pressure of necessity 
has been at work, compelling men to use 
their ingenuity in developing methods 
and systems by means of which they 
might handle the traffic in goods and 
wares in a larger way. To the mere 
list of goods and chattels was later add- 
ed the numeral, Roman at first. The 
Roman numeral, however, did not lend 
itself to easy calculation and had to 
give way to that remarkable invention 
the Arabic numeral. 

I suspect that many a credit man will 
declare that’ there are today thou- 
sands of merchants who never got be- 
yond this mere listing method nor ever 
heard of the double entry ledger, de- 
seribed so minutely by Luca Paciolo in 
his book printed in Venice about 1494 
which had been in use some 200 
years prior to that date and had 
brought a real system of checks and 
balances into business records. 

The form of this double entry book- 
keeping has. been varied to meet com- 
mercial conditions, but its principle has 
remained unchanged for a_ thousand 
years. For many years after the in- 


] or. th been trying in earlier issues 


vention of the bound book the ledger 


invariably took this form, perhaps the 
oldest example extant in book form is 
the ledger dated 1697, in the Advocate’s 
Library in Edinburgh. 

Subsidiary to the ledger there were 
early developed such books as the Day 
Book or Book of Original Entry, Cash 
Book and Journal. Many other aux- 


iliary books have been brought in to 
amplify and segregate or classify the 
accounts for easy comparison and com- 
prehension and to afford an opportu- 
nity for the employment of a sufficient 
number of clerks and bookkeepers to 
make the large number of entries re- 
quired by modern business. 


The subsidiary book or division of 
the ledger in which the credit man is 
most interested, is the customer’s led- 
ger (accounts receivable) in which has 
been recorded the transactions with 
each customer. 


The Customers’ or Sales Ledger pre- 
sents important problems which are 
either not present or are present in 
smaller degree in other books of ac- 
count. More attention, therefore, has 
been given to the form which the cus- 
tomers’ ledger shall take for conven- 
ience in handling than to the other 
books of account. This ledger, known 
generally as the accounts receivable 
ledger is the most active ledger divi- 
sion because sales are made to many 
customers daily and remittances are 
received from many. Accordingly it is 
important that the form of the ledger 
be such as to permit both debit and 
credit entries to be made as quickly as 
possible after the transaction has oc- 
curred and in fact it should be possible 
to have the postings made to the led- 
ger the day the transactions occur. 


The credit man is interested in the 
form which the customer’s ledger takes 
because he must constantly make refer- 
ences to the state of the customer’s ac- 
count. If the ledger is so kept as to 
show up his reference to his accounts, 
his work in determining upon credit 
extensions is made ineffective, office 
irritations are engendered, careless 
credit checking follows and the value 
of the credit man to his house depre- 
ciates. 


IMPROVEMENTS ON BOUND LEDGER 


The modern development of the led- 
ger in general has taken two forms, (1) 
the Carp Lepcer, under which method 
the customers debits and credits are en- 
tered on heavy cards which are kept in 
trays, and (2) the Loose Lear LEpDGER, 
made up of removable sheets kept in 
adjustable binders. 

There are great advantages in these 
two types over the bound ledger; they 
may be described as follows:— 


1. There are obvious advantages of 
economy of paper. In the bound 
book waste is unavoidable since 
the number of entries a customer’s 
account will require cannot be 
foretold at the opening. 

. The inconvenience caused by an 
account outgrowing the space orig- 
inally provided and having to be 
carried forward to a page in the 
unused portion of the ledger is 
avoided by the card or loose leaf 
ledger. 


. Pages in a bound book are neces- 
sarily numbered and must be. in- 
dexed alphabetically in a part of 
the ledger designed for that pur- 
pose or in a separate book, which 
means that the folio number must 
be found in the index before the 
folio itself is turned to. This 
time consuming process is avoided 
in the new system. 

- The bound book does not permit of 
the use of a number of workers at 
one time as does the loose leaf led- 
ger or card system. 

. This bound book does not lend it- 
self to typewriting and machine 
posting. Both the other systems 
lend themselves readily. The ma- 
chine operatien affords an accura- 
cy, speed and clearness that can- 
not be approached in handwritten 





entries and constitutes a main rea- 
son for the loose leaf or card sys- 
tem. 
ADVANTAGES FOR THE CREDIT MAN 
The credit man’s needs are best 
met by the card or loose leaf ledger, 
machine posted, because: 


1. The machine posted ledger is con- 
tinuously proven to be in balance 
and the entries correct, whereas, 
the hand posted ledger is proven 
only at intervals, as a rule once a 
month, when the trial balance is 
taken. If an error has been made 
it is seldom detected until the 
trial balance shows it up. 

. Machine posted ledgers, possible 
only under card or loose leaf sys- 
tems, are easily kept up-to-date so 
that they reflect at all times the 
condition of the account and offer 
an essential guide for credit check- 
ing. 

. The clearness of machine posted 
ledger accounts is a great help to 
accurate, and speedy credit work 
for only a glance is necessary to 
analyze the account. When prop- 
erly keyed out—credits against re- 
spective debits—they show at a 
glance, and without any mental 
arithmetic on the part of the 
credit man, just how long the cus- 
tomer is taking to pay. 

I have been frequently asked if the 

credit department should not have in 


its own files or department, a dupli- 
cate of the ledger or a summary thereof 
for use in collecting and checking 
credits. I say emphatically that I can- 
not recommend this method. It is but 
duplication of work, and the copied ac- 
count or record card cannot be up-to- 
date or as authoritative as the ledger 
itself. Besides, the method imposes a 
bookkeeping responsibility on the credit 
man whom we are trying to keep as 
free from such detail as possible. I 
contend that the accounts receivable 
department must serve information as 
to the condition of a customer’s ac- 
count, right._up-to-the-minute, directly 
off the ledger. 


REGISTRATION OF LEDGER CARDS 


One of the indispensable require- 
ments of a card ledger is proper in- 
dexing and registration. The cards 
or loose leaves carrying an entire ac- 
count must in the course of the day’s 
work be removed from time to time for 
the use of various individuals. Obvi- 
ously it is important to know when 
these accounts or cards are out of the 
ledger and where they are. Registra- 
tion cards of a different color from led- 
ger cards, record in groups of say ten, 
the name and address of each of the 
customers in a division. Each divi- 
sion should contain as many ledger 
ecards as are registered, and if one is 
removed then there should replace it 


Ir Your Records Were Bonds 
By W. S. Miller 


Youngstown, Ohio 


PROTECTED BY A FrReE-Proor Sare, THESE Recorps CAME THROUGH THIS 
Fire (LocAN) UNHARMED. 


F you were to take an inventory of 

the tangible assets of your business 
as it stands today, what valuation 
would you place on the records of that 
business? Did not the possession of 
those records cost as much as did the 
accumulation of your entire business 
foundations? If thought is given to the 


value of records, it will be found that 
they have just as much, if not more, of 
a monetary value than any bonds in 
which you have invested. And your 
bonds, because they represent a valu- 
ation that is readily convertible into 
cash, are fully protected from destruc- 
tion at your bank. 


THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


an “out” card on which is stated to 
whom and where the missing card 
was issued. If the system followed is 
the loose leaf system, there should be 
an equally certain check upon the Te- 
moval of a ledger sheet. 
Fortunately, there have grown wp 
houses which manufacture machines 
and supplies which they adapt to the 
peculiar requirements of the business 
under review, for it has been found that 
it is much easier to adapt the equip- 
ment to the needs of a house than to 
change the methods of the house to 
conform to. stereotyped equipment. 
The best of these houses have devel. 
oped themselves into true service or. 
ganizations whose men are thoroughly 
trained to serve as advisers and keep 
mere quantity selling in the back. 
ground, realizing that an inappropriate 
system installed tears down instead of 
building up business and good-will. 


I have no hesitancy in making this 
statement for I have received material 
help from some of the organizations in 
selecting the right equipment. I take 
care, however, not to be misled. I in- 
sist upon taking enough time to be ful- 
ly convinced. 


(More will be said of the ledger and 
its adaptation to modern business re- 
quirements in the next article of this 
series “The Day in the Credit Depart- 
ment.”’—EDITOR. ) 


Unfortunately, business men are not 
always impressed. with the extreme 
value of their records and the impor- 
tance of those records to the smooth 
operation of their business. The mak- 
ing of records, and constant reference 
to them are but incidents in the ordi- 
nary day’s business. However, when 
one stops to consider that approximate- 
ly 84 per cent. of all goods manufac- 
tured in this country are purchased 
directly or indirectly by means of cor- 
respondence and that records of such 
transactions must be retained for the 
foundation of future business, one real- 
izes how difficult it would be to re- 
establish a business whose records 
have been destroyed. 


SUPPOSE ALL YOUR RECORDS WERE 
DESTROYED 


Let us be specific: take the case of 
your own business: If you were de- 
prived of your records tonight, how 
would you conduct tomorrow’s affairs? 
Would it be possible for you to draw 
upon your memory to supply all the 
information necessary to continue or 
conduct satisfactory transactions with 
even one of your customers or clients, 
as the case may be? When careful 
thought is given to the subject, it is 
brought forcibly to one’s attention that 
the records of a business not only have 
a cash valuation but are the very 
breath of its existence. However, as in 
life itself, their true value is not fully 
appreciated until their loss brings the 
subject home. 

You realize the value of your life to 
your family and through your fore- 
thought, provide for your dependents 
by adequately insuring your value to 
them. 

What you are to your family, your 
records are to the normal functioning 
of your business. Deprived suddenly 
of these records, your business is im- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Cincinnati Saves $1,200,000 


Premiums .and Taxes Reduced by Prevention Campaign 
By J. J. Conway 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


* there any city in the United 
States that would not be inter- 
ested in bringing within its boun- 
daries an industry with a $1,200,000 
payroll annually? It is possible for 
nearly every city in the United 
States of $300,000 or more popula- 
tion to do the equivalent of this and 
in a way that brings also immeas- 
urable collateral benefits. All of 
our cities of less than that popula- 
tion have an equal opportunity in 
proportion to their population. The 
practice of fire prevention points 
the way. 

The records of the Cincinnati 
Salvage Corps cover the period from 
1891 to 1921 inclusive. During the 
first sixteen years of this period, 
there was no concerted effort for 
fire prevention progress. In 1903, 
we started a campaign of fire pre- 
vention.. From 1903 to 1906, we 


~ did-not make“mucht headway; -chiefly> 


because the majority of the people 
did not understand, and it required 
time to convince them of the im- 
portance of the work. Up to 1906 
the losses kept increasing and con- 
sequently every time that an insur- 
ance rate was changed, it was 
changed upwards, and this was 
necessary to keep up with the ever 
increasing fire waste of our city. 

The first real work that was done, 
was to have the Council pass an 
ordinance, providing a commission 
and the necessary appropriation for 
the drafting of a new building code. 
A new code was drafted, almost an 
exact copy of the code prepared by 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. This code has from time to 
time been amended to meet both new 
and local conditions. 


BUILDING CODE FIRST 


We had some difficulty in having 
this code strictly enforced, and it 
was also hard to get the right man. 
The code itself was such a radical 
change from the preceding anti- 
quated code that it took time and 
education to bring our people to its 
Support. However, in 1911, its 
effects began to show results and 
the building ordinances have been 
strictly enforced by a thorough and 
competent commissioner. 

In 1910, we came to the con- 
clusion that much headway could 


not be made in strictly fire preven- 
tion work, as the people did not re- 
spond heartily, largely because of 
the false impression that it was for 
the benefit of the insurance com- 
panies. The facts in the matter 
were that the people themselves 
were to be the beneficiaries. 


PAINT-UP AND CLEAN-UP CAMPAIGN 
HELPED 


Having come to the conclusion 
that it was necessary to add other 
things to the fire prevention work, 
we succeeded in having the Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce appoint 
a “Clean-Up and Paint-Up Com- 
mittee” and this committee, of which 
I was chairman, started a live cam- 
paign for fire prevention, sodding 
and planting, cleaning and painting, 
cleaning of alleys and streets, and 
the enactment of ordinances to cor- 
rect “such “defects as came to our 
notice from time to time; in fact, 
we took on the work of making our 
city more beautiful and a safer and 
healthier place to live in. This 
work was carried into the schools, 
the women’s clubs, the improvement 
associations and all organizations 
for the bettering of conditions in 
their location. The Chamber of 
Commerce organization furnished 
the speakers for the purpose of 
pointing out to the people the bene- 
fits that would be derived from a 
uniform effort on the part of all. 
The people, as a result, began to re- 
quest inspections though they had 
only recently resented them. 

In 1912, the local fire department 
began to do some inspection work. 
There was some opposition offered 
at first by the department but as 
time went on, these objectors in the 
department changed their attitude 
as they saw the benefits to be de- 
rived from their efforts. Interest 
then in the work began to manifest 
itself all through the department. 
In 1915, a separate bureau for fire 
prevention work was established in 
the fire department, and its work 
since has been most thorough and 
effective. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE GOT FOR 
CO-OPERATION 


As to what real benefits the pub- 
lic derived for its co-operation in 


this work. Fire insurance rates had 
been continually increased up to 
1906, at which time, the “Dean” or 
“Analytic” Schedule was put into 
operation. In 1910, we were able 
to make a reduction of 15 per cent 
on buildings and 12 per cent on con- 
tents. In 1914, we made a reduction, 
and in 1917, another of 6 per cent 
on buildings. 

The percentage of reduction be- 
tween 1906 and 1921 for brick build- 
ings totals 54. The reduction in 
rates on contents from 1906 is 37% 
per cent. 

Frame buildings were insured in 
1906 at a rate of 50 per cent. higher 
than the rate of 1920. In addition 
to the above reductions, an exposure 
charge of five cents a hundred was 
made for frame dwellings that stood 
within 20 feet of each other. This 
charge, which frequently added 15 
cents to the rate, the risk being ex- 
posed on three sides, has now been 
entirely removed. A charge was 
made for the lightning clause, but 
this too has been removed. The 
charge of ten cents a hundred for 
natural gas explosion was reduced 
to eight cents, then to four cents and 
now on dwellings no charge is made 
on this account. 

If the rates upon these various 
properties were upon the 1906 basis, 
then the Cincinnati premiums in 
1920 would have been about $4,285,- 
000, but the premium receipts in 
1920 in Cincinnati total $3,404,000. 
The yearly savings in premiums by 
the insured amount to $800,000. 

Without considering the number 
of homes that would have been de- 
stroyed, the number of fortunes that 


would have been shattered, the 
amount of business which would 


have gone from Cincinnati because 
of new trade alignments during a 
period of non-production, the num- 
ber of lives that would have been 
lost, the loss of wages to labor and 
the waste of executive directions 
used to construct new buildings in- 
stead of to produce and to distribute 
goods,—the citizens of Cificinnati 
have a measurable, tangible saving 
of $1,200,000 a year to be credited 
to their fire prevention campaign. 
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Are You Getting Your Share? 


More Export Business in ManygLines 
By Allan B. Cook 


Asia Banking Corporation, New York 


determined during the past two 

years: First, that the watchword of 
industry and business is economy, and 
second that the seller’s market in most 
lines has changed to one in which the 
buyer’s wish with regard to quality and 
price must be met if goods are to move 
on any large scale. Producers through- 
out the country therefore are endeavor- 
ing to cut their costs of manufacture to 
a minimum by eliminating wasteful 
practices in their factories, by purchas- 
ing raw materials at the lowest pos- 
sible prices, by reducing salaries and 
wages or by reducing the number of 
employees and hands, and by increasing 
the efficiency of skilled and unskilled 
labor employed. 


Better manufacturing methods or a 
return to those same principles which 
prevailed before the War are, however, 
but part of the solution of the problem, 
for our capacity for producing goods has 
been tremendously increased since 1914. 
It is therefore essential that a much 
greater volume of sales be attained than 
prior to the War if we are to avoid the 
financial and economic loss caused by 
idle plants or the practice of manufac- 
turing but part of the time each year. 
Can we consume in our domestic market 
the maximum production of all of our 
factories? Many well informed bankers, 
business men and economists doubt our 
ability to do so, and therefore think that 
that surplus which we can and should 
produce must be marketed abroad. 


Tee vital facts have been definitely 


FOREIGN TRADE LOSSES NO GREATER 
THAN DOMESTIC 


Many manufacturers base their dis- 
like of foreign trade upon losses sus- 
tained, particularly during 1920 and 
1921, on goods shipped overseas. In 
Many cases they have themselves to 
blame for filling in bulk old orders 
which were slighted during the days 
when domestic demand far exceeded 
supply. In other instances they failed 
to apply ordinary business horse sense 
when extending credit to the foreign 
importer. Assuming, however, that just 
as much care was used in handling their 
export business as in handling domes- 
tic sales, a careful analysis of losses in 
the domestic and the foreign markets 
will undoubtedly show that the propor- 
tion in each case (due to insolvency on 
the part of buyers, to the rejection of 
shipments, to cancellation of orders, or 
to price rebates) was approximately the 
same in relation to the volume of do- 
mestic and export business done. That 
the percentage of loss on foreign sales 
was about the same as on domestic 
sales, has not been stressed to any 
great degree. 


Another common objection advanced 
when foreign trade is mentioned is 
that economic and political conditions 
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abroad are not stable, and that the rest 
of the world is tottering on the brink 
of chaos. That this is not the case is 
revealed by a comparison of political 
conditions in Europe today with those 
of the spring of 1920 when Bolshevistic 
Russia was apparently about to sub- 
merge Poland and to spread successful- 
ly the insidious red propaganda further 
westward to Germany, France and Eng- 
land. It is clear to all that that menace 
is now remote, and that the trend of 
events has been towards sanity, law and 
order. 


Normalcy in the future is likely to 
differ from normalcy as it was reckoned 
in the pre-war period: the passage from 
one state to the other is bound to be 
accompanied by various changes in na- 
tional boundaries, administrations, and 
possibly even by new forms of govern- 
ment in certain countries. The import- 
ant fact is that politically the world ts 
growing sounder rather than the re- 
verse. 


Economically the evidence is equally 
satisfactory. With the exception of Rus- 
sia, Germany and certain central Euro- 
pean nations, governments are en- 
deavoring to balance budgets and are 
restricting the issue of paper currency 
as the primary step to restore the me- 
tallic money standard. Gradual progress 
is being made. 


The Allies are rapidly reaching that 
frame of mind which will make possible 
a settlement of the indemnity question 
based upon economic possibility rather 
than upon political animosity. It is also 
reasonable to expect that the negotia- 
tions now in train will result in the 
agreement between the Allies and the 


United States upon some plan calling 
for the settlement over a period of years 
of their indebtedness to us. 


WORLD GETTING TO WORK AGAIN 


Labor is less radical than heretofore; 
employment conditions are somewhat 
better as a whole; and the devastated 
areas are rapidly being reconstructed. 
Productivity is therefore on the jp. 
crease. That the world is getting to 
work again, our ever growing imports 
prove conclusively. In addition the sur. 
plus stocks of raw materials and manu- 
factured articles which glutted the mar. 
kets at home and abroad have largely 
been consumed during the past two 
years, and with the baring of shelves 
the flow of commerce has been renewed. 


That orders and inquiries for goods 
are being received in ever growing 
quantities by American manufacturers 
is indicated by recent articles in the 
Wall Street Journal under such captions 
as “Copper Sales Better,” “Brazil Needs 
Large Quantities of Steel,” “Our Asiatic 
Trade Is 100 Per Cent. Above Pre-War,” 
“Seven Months Trade With South 
America Gained,” etc. 


Manufacturers of electrical equipment 
and machinery report that last year 
their business was virtually nil, but thai 
now a moderate volume of foreign ship- 
ments are being made and that each 
mail brings evidence of renewed buying 
power and interest in their product on 
the part of the foreign consumer. Our 
large automobile companies have made 
sales in the world’s markets far in ex- 
cess of their hopes at the beginning of 
the year. One large manufacturer of 
typewriters states that he is selling 
about one-third of his total output over- 
seas, which is much in excess of the 
showing in 1921, and compares favor- 
ably with the average over a period of 
years of about 40 per cent. to 45 per 
cent. In textiles and rubber goods, ex- 
port sales have also proved satisfactory 
and promise to continue in ever grow: 
ing volume. 


The record of inquiries received by 
the Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men clearly shows an active interest 
on the part of its subscribers in old 
customers as well as_ prospective 
buyers. 


The American Manufacturers Export 
Association recently wrote to a number 
of its prominent members to ascertain 
their experience in foreign. markets dur 
ing the past few months. About thirty 
replies are published in “The Amexs 
News” of September 380,—all but two 
distinctly favorable in their tone. This 
group of exporters produce widely dif- 
ferent articles, a few of which, for sake 
of illustration, are textiles; laundry m* 
chinery, dyestuffs, roofing, typewriters, 
safety razors, automobiles, hosiery and 
pencils. The composite picture present 
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ed is one of consistently growing sales 
for those companies which have ag- 
gressively and continually kept their 
wares defore foreign buyers both in 
good times and bad. A most interest- 
ing statement is that of a well known 
textile concern, which reports that its 
export sales today are larger than ever 
pefore in its history, and further that 
it is selling cotton piece goods even in 
Manchester, England, which of all cities 
js generally conceded to be the world’s 
greatest producer of such goods. This 
concern has blazed a trail well worth 
following! 


It is not the purpose of this article to 
create an impression that American 
manufacturers in general are selling 
their goods abroad on :he same huge 
scale as during the War and the first 
eighteen months or so thereafter. The 
intention és to show the desirability, and 
even necessity, of marketing our pro- 
ducts overseas now and in the future, 
and also to make it clear that those 
manufacturers, who are endeavoring to 
create a demand for their goods, have 
been successful in securing an ever 
growing flow of orders. If they can do 
it, why should you not do it? 


Credit to the Starters 
Pitfalls in Dealing With the New Man 
By G. H. Ludwig 


patTING is generally one of the first 
purchases a new business makes. In 
a good many cases it is bought even be- 
fore the firm is actually in legal exist- 
ence. 

Credit granting in some of these cases 
is an exceeding difficult problem. In an 
established business there are things on 
which to base a line of credit—the rat- 
ing, the promptness with which invoices 
have been met, etc. But with a new 
business one does ‘not have an estab- 
lished basis to guide him. Skillful 
questioning and investigating are re- 
quired. 


I have found from handling credits 
of new firms that the best credit risk 
is the new firm organized by men of de- 
termination. The men behind the busi- 
ness are the credit risk. Plenty of work- 
ing capital is a good asset but often a 
detriment when unwisely managed. 

About a year ago two men placed an 
order with my house for one thousand 
labels for an automobile part. They told 
me they were just forming the company, 
had almost no capital and the first 
thing they needed was these labels. 
They had already in spare time made 
some of the parts. In order to protect 
their product each part must bear a 
label. A third man was to finance the 
proposition as soon as the first thousand 
parts were sold. 

Of course, I investigated all three 
men. The first two had been employei 
at a local automobile factory. I found 
them to be honest and industrious 
young men but without capital. ‘The 
third man, who was to do the financ- 
ing, had operated a small but growing 
machine shop for a number of years. 


Here was a chance for a large volume 
of repeat business. If the venture was 
successful one of our labels would be 
applied to each article. I could have en- 
deavored to have Mr. Third Man guar- 
antee the account, but inasmuch as the 
bill amounted to only $100, I placed my 
confidence in the earnestness and in- 
dustry of the two young men. The result 
was, that. after a year of growth, this 
firm, now incorporated with a capital of 
$50,000, buys about $900 worth of print- 
ing from our house per month. 


EVERY: CASE DIFFERENT 
Almost every week I am confrontel 
with a similar problem, and in. every 
case the circumstances are different. 
Here is one to show the other side: A 


middie aged man of good address wished : 


to place an order for some printing of 
letter heads, envelopes, business cards 
and advertising literature, amounting to 
about $75. He was starting to manu- 
facture and distribute a chemical fire 
extinguisher for automobiles, farm 
houses, barns, etc. His personality 
caused me to believe he would make a 
success. His previous experience had 
been with a large house distributing fire 
extinguishers. I understood therefore 
that he did not lack knowledge of the 
business in which he was embarking. 
References he furnished aplenty, and 
all reported favorably. Here was an- 
other chance to get a beginner started 
with a possible large volume of repeat 
business. Again I placed confidence in 
the mans ability and character. He 
turned out however to be an utter fail- 
ure. 

Yhis man had no determination. He 
found he could not sell as many ex- 
tinguishers as he had expected. He 
dropped his venture to come back to it 
at some later time. In the meantime 
he rented a small farm on shares, in- 
tending as he told me to introduce his 
fire extinguisher to the farmers during 
his spare time. His chemicals not be- 
ing properly protected were ruined and 
all his capital was gone. His losses in 
chemicals cleaned him of his last hope. 
He took the easiest way and droppe'l 
out of sight. 


SIDE LINES 

I have found that the man who is 
always doing something on the side is 
not a good credit risk, for the reason 
that he lacks determination and a con- 
fidence to see a thing through. Sucn 
men I usually require to pay in advance. 

As a rule a newly formed corporation 
has a working capital. It is made up of 
the small fellow who starts in business 
for himself after working for someone 
else all his life. He has no capital. 
Believing that he will never become 
wealthy until he works for himself, he 
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often ventures into projects he knows 
little or nothing about. Sometimes he 
succeeds and a good many times he 
fails. In such cases these questions 
present themselves: What is the man’s 
character? Is he qualified educationally 
and physically to handle the propo- 
sition? How are his finances and has 
he sufficient to keep his project going a 
year? Is he trusting to some one else 
for advice, and if so, to whom? 

In the present period of recuperation 
and adjustment, some of the largest 
concerns are not sound, and are just as 
likely to fail as the smaller ones. For 
example, we have a mail order house 
that went to the wall recently. The 
company was incorporated about twenty 
years ago to sell silverware, watches 
diamonds, etc. The president, who con- 
trolled about 90 per cent of the stock. 
saw that his business was falling off in 
sales and naturally also in profits. They 
had a good surplus and he decided to 
embark on a new line. He stocked up 
in a large quantity of cheap jewelry— 
pins, rings, novelties, etc.—and tried to 
sell them. An elaborate advertising 
campaign was put on and expensive 
catalogues were distributed. The new 
line did not take and the inevitable hap 


pened. The creditors were i 
cents on the dollar. —T 


Do I ever refuse credit to tho 
starting? Ido. Notso long ago ae 
ber of men planned to hold a community 
affair requiring a considerable amount 
of advertising literature. : None had any 
capital. They were not organized in 
any way and the bills were to be paid 
out of the proceeds. Not one of them 
would personally contract the debt, and 
yet there was a possibility that the pro- 
ceeds would easily pay all bills and stil! 
leave a margin. We had no one to hold 
responsible for the obligation. The re. 
Sult was that credit was tactfully re 
fused. The printing was done, however 
and the affair pushed through but as is 
So often the case, the proceeds were 
divided before all the bills were paid. 


The ontstanding credit facts you 
should know are: (1) The men behind 
the project, (2) The project itself and 
its normal chance of success under com- 
petent management, (3) The capital 
necessary to finance it, (4) The capital 
immediately available. 





Off My Guard 
By Director A. J. May 
F. P. May Hardware Co., Washington, D. C 


‘THE following may not be the most 

.horrible example of defective credit 
granting with which I might charge my- 
self; yet it stalks unpleasantly before 
me now, because of its being of recent 
occurrence. It emphasizes the truth- 
fulness of the old adage that all ts not 
fourteen carat pure which shows a 
golden sheen upon its surface. 


A few months back a young man en- 
tered the office seeking credit. He 
seemed energetic, intelligent, and was 
of pleasing personality, and he met us 
more than half way by promptly say- 
ing that he had been associated for 
some time with one of the national mer- 
cantile companies in a southern city, 
and he realized the necessity of coming 
clezn with information as to his finan- 
cial responsibility before securing the 
benefits of a credit account. 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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Deductions for Bad Debts 


How Made in Federal Tax Returns 
By Max Goldstein 


Federal Tax Consultant 


A UTHOUGH the same method used in 
deiermining the deduction for Bad 
Debts for the year 1921 must under the 
Revenue Act of 1921 be used in the com- 
putation of the deduction in 1922, ap- 
plication may be made to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue for permis- 
sion to change from the method used in 
1921. Any such application must set 
forth fully the reasons for requesting 
permission for a change in the method 
to be used. 

The deduction for bad debts for 1921 
may have been either 


1. The tetal of the accounts ascer- 
tained to be worthless in whole 
or in part, or 

2. The net addition to a reserve for 
bad debts. 


Where the deduction for bad debts 
represents the total of the accounts 
which have been ascertained to be 
worthless and charged off on the books 
of account, the taxpayer may in addi- 
tion to those accounts ascertained to 
be total losses, deduct the portions of 
accounts which have become partially 
worthless. But the deductions for such 
partially _ worthless -accqunts. are. not 
permissible unless the amounts claimed 
under this heading represent the ac- 
tual worthless proportion of specific 
debts; that is, blanket deductions 
based upon the total of questionable ac- 
eounts receivable will not be permit- 
ted. The worthless proportion of each 
partially uncollectible account must be 
separately determined and the total 
of these separate computations includ- 
ed as the deduction for bad debts as- 
certained to be worthless in part. 

A schedule showing the details of the 
total deduction taken should be at- 
tached to the return filed and in addi- 
tion thereto, a statement of the facts 
upon which the deduction is based. 

If a reserve for Bad Debts is carried 
upon the books of account the deduc- 
tion for bad debts will be the addition 
to the reserve during 1922. A state- 
ment must be attached to the return 
showing :— 

1. The ratio that the addition to 
the reserve bears to the salés on 
open book accounts for the year. 


2. The total amount of accounts re- 
ceivable at the beginning and 
end of the year. 


3. The amount of the accounts as- 
certained to be worthless in 
whole or in part during the year 
and charged against the reserve 
account. 

In the computation of the addition 
te the reserve for bad debts for 1922, 
consideration should be given to the re- 
lationship between 


1. The amount of accounts receiv- 
able at the close of the year, and 


3. The entire net reserve for bad 
debts. beforo. any. addition. for 

1922 is credited to that account, 

so that the addition to the reserve for 
1923 should be sufficient to bring the re- 
serve up to an amount which bears the 
proper ratio to the accounts receivable 





outstanding. This rati. should be de- 
termined in the light of past business 
experience in collecting accounts. and 
the general trade conditions prevailing. 

In case the addition to the reserve for 
1921 was insufficient to cover the 1921 
debts ascertained to be worthless and 
charged against the reserve account in 
1922, the excess can in view of the pro- 
visions of the law only to be taken care 
of by setting up an adequate amount at 
the end of 1922 to bring the reserve ac- 
count up to the proper ratio to the 
aceounts receivable outstanding at the 
end of 1922. 

Where under the provisions of the 
Revenue Act of 1921, a taxpayer had 
changed his method of accounting, for 
bad debts and set up a reserve as of 
December 31, 1920, and subsequently 
during the year 1922 any of the debts 
included in the reserve as of December 
31, 1920, became worthless and were 
charged against the reserve account, 
the total of such charges. against the re- 
serve may be added to the credit of the 
reserve account for 1922 and the to 
tal deducted as the loss on bad debts. 
(In tTHIs series of articles Mr. Gold- 
stein is explaining some of the more 
misunderstood points that arise in mak- 
ing the Federal income tar return. In 
recent articles he has written on “Cap- 
ital net gains, computing them for in- 
come tar returns’ and “Inventories, 
how to take them for Federal income 
taz returns.”’—Tue EpITor.) 


Returned a Check 

By Director W. P. Simpson 

C. T. Patterson Co., New Orleans, La. 
SEVERAL yeaTs ago a customer not 

enjoying the highest credit rating 
mailed us a check in settlement of his 
account. But through error the check 
was drawn for an amount in excess of 
our claim. We returned check for cor- 
rection, assuming that our method of 
handling would be highly appreciated. 
Settlement of the correct amount was 
never made and it was finally necessary 
to charge this account to profit and 
loss. 


You can readily see that we have 
since adopted a different policy in re- 
gard to returning checks. 


My Interest in Insurance 
By Director H. F. Barker 


Belcher & Loomis Hdw. Co., Providence, R. I. 


T HE part the National Association of 

Credit Men is taking in calling at- 
tention to this and that form of insur- 
ance is exceedingly important. I cannot 
think of any body of men who have 
such a natural and vital interest in this 
subject. It is a matter demanding con- 
tinuous attention in my work, for I 
watch closely the. insurmnce coverage 
of many of my customers, besides be- 
ing responsible directly for placing 
nearly one and one-half millions of dol- 
lars of various types of insurance for 
my own concern. 


THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


ee, 


Educational Work 


Among Women on 
Insurance 


By Alice Lakey 


Insurance Representative, 
G. F. W. Clubs, New York 


Se 
SKED what is the greatest educa. 
a tional force in modern society, the 
answer most commonly would probably 
be, Our intelligent women, whether they 
be teachers, or mothers in the home, or 
women whose activities are both in and 
out of the home circle. Let this force 
be organized locally and nationally, and 
individual and community thought will 
become plastic in their hands. 

A step toward national organization 
of the women force of the land seems 
not only likely but is already a fact, for 
under the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs are three millions of 
women connected for the most part 
with their fifty state organizations. 
The objects of the Federation are prin- 
cipally educational; the purpose is to 
give the Nation a piece of machinery 
built to do service in giving effect to 
educational ideas. The Federation has 
in fact been called, “the greatest class- 
room in the world,” a title of which it 
is justly deserving. 


The subject of immediate interest ts __ 


that thorugh the home economics de 
partment of this federation of women 
ap important message on women’s in- 
terest in insurance is being carried. 
Gathered together in a conference com- 
posed of nearly 1,250 delegates and 
many thousand other women at Che 
tauqua, the great principles of insur- 
ance were discussed and what insur- 
ance in its many aspects means in giv- 
ing stability to home and society was 
brought out. The importance of bring- 
ing insurance into the educational 
plans of such a group of women can 
not be overestimated. Rightly or 
wrongly, women have been frequently 
accused of throwing obstacles in the 
way of having a sufficient part of the 
family budget go into insurance pro 
tection. In the minds of many also 
there has been the superstitious fear 
that preparation against the event of 
death by insuring against it brings 
death nearer. Morover, women have 
been accused of preferring to spend 48 
they go for personal or household pur 
poses and trust to good luck to care for 
the future. 

These and other obstacles against 
providing for the untoward. events of 
life are to be swept away by the edu 
cational work of the Federation of 
women’s clubs. To speed up their 
work and make the value of insurance 
stand out sharply they are planning to 
set aside one day to be known as “ID 
surance Day” when heads of families, 
self-supporting women and women with 
incomes will get a clearer comprehe?- 
sion of the great things that the rapid 
development of insurance has done for 
modern civilization. On this day it 
surance.in its various forms,—ife, fire, 
accident, liability, surety, etc., will be 
placed before the women of America 
in such a way that they cannot escape 
the message. 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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HEREVER there is a _ credit 
W there should be insurance to pro- 

tect it. It is for the interest of 
both debtor and creditor that the physi- 
cal basis upon which dependency was 
placed in assuming the debt on the one 
hand and taking the risk on the other 
be not weakened or destroyed by either 
fire or other disaster and that if loss 
does come then that provision has been 
made for indemnification through that 
great principle of scattering the burden 
of the loss as provided by insurance. 
Thus the debtor’s powers to liquidate 
his obligation are as nearly as possible 
undiminished. 

The foremost question in the matter 
of credits is the relative safety of the 
undertaking. As a banker, asked to 
supply funds for an enterprise, or as a 
manufacturer, asked to supply goods 
on credit, my first inquiry would be as 
to the possibility of the success of the 
enterprise. To go a little further I 
would wish to know whether there was 
anything in the nature of the venture 
or in the public interest to suggest that 
credit or accommodation be denied. 

My next inquiry would be into the 
character and standing of those seeking 
accommodation, whether the habits of 
life, the business methods, the sense of 
obligation under an agreement or con- 
tract were such as to inspire confidence 
and make dealings reasonably safe. 


The collateral question would follow 
naturally and logically, as to what 
security underlies the venture as a 
safeguard against any possible misfor- 
tune or accident resulting either: from 
the fallibility of business judgment or 
accident from uncontrollable cause. 


I stress character because it is so 
vital as to be the measure oftentimes 
of the entire diameter between success 
and failure of the enterprise and be- 
tween profit and loss for banker or 
merchant granting accommodation. 


THE STUDY OF CHARACTER 

Here particularly the interests of the 
fire underwriter and the credit man 
converge, for the underwriter must 
study, with all the care he can apply, 
the character of the insurant. He calls 
it the moral hazard. It is the ex-quan- 
tity that must always be reckoned with. 
Sometimes it reduces the insurance 
company’s transactions in a community 
to a minus quantity for a series of 
years. 


A man is sometimes prone to over- 
look in others enervating traits or 
habits because of certain likeable 
things in them, their joviality, their 
friendliness and the fact that they are 
good company. Because their own con- 
tacts with these men have been un- 
eventful or perhaps because they are 
conscious of some glaring personal 
shortcomings in themselves, they are 
reluctant to judge others. 


We too often forget that honesty and 
sound character are not superficial, 


that they strike down into the very 
vitals of a man; that he is either sounu 
or he is not sound, is untaithtul to his 
vows or deliberately living beyond his 
means or indulging extravagant tastes 
and fancies, or is the sort that trusts 
to the future to take care of itseli. 
Such men may not be trusted. ‘hey 
will violate a contract it that is the 
easier thing to do and from the insur- 
ance standpoint men of this make-up 
are regarded as poor moral risks. 

Credit men recognize that their prob- 
lems are complicated by the constantly 
changing character of our population. 
Similarly the insurance man’s problems 
are made more difficult, and he 
has been contending with conditions 
brought about by the fact that there 
have been fast coming to our shores 
multitudes of men of every race whose 
life for generations has been different 
from the life of our American stock,— 
people who have suffered injustices, 
have suffered great privations and who 
through force of circumstances have 
developed instinctive traits of trickery 
as their best means of self-protection. 
Many of these men make their way 
into business enterprises and tend to 
lower the tone of commercial transac- 
tions as well as the tones of our citizen- 
ship, and to multiply the problems of 
credit and of fire underwriting. 


CUMBERSOME COURT PROCEDURE 

Again the problems of both the credit 
man and insurance man are aggravated 
by our system of jurisprudence. Our 
procedure in the courts of the law has 
been so cumbersome and afforded such 
opportunity for delay in the adminis- 
tration of justice that we find the 
courts feeble agencies for the enforce- 
ment of rights. We find a trial by jury 
with its exhibition of local prejudices 
bringing again and again a miscarriage 
of justice and that what should be a 
shield against dishonesty and trickery 
has oftentimes fallen by the side leav- 
ing nothing but bitterness for the credit 
and insurance man. Credit and insur- 
ance men have had brought sharply 
home to them, during the past six 
years, that our national conscience acts 
disappointingly under a severe and ex- 
traordinary test. The unusual develop- 
ment of enterprises brought about by 
the War, the insidious influences that 
operated upon them and the temptation 
to profiteer have all contributed to 
lower our commercial standards. 


We shall be in great danger if there 
is not an awakening of the national 
conscience and co-operation on the part 
of every sound agency to strengthen 
the moral tone. In the general contrac- 
tion that followed the inflation of the 
War the crucial test upon the business 
conscience came. Under a system of 
commercial trading based largely on 
borrowed capital the man who had 
overstocked his warehouse and who 
through mistaken judgment on the one 
hand and a rapid and disastrous turn 
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Fire Underwriter and Credit Man 


Where Their Interests are Parallel 
By J. F. Van Riper 


Branch Secretary, Northwest-Union Fire Insurance Society, Ltd. 


in the commercial tide on the other, 
found himself unable to dispose of his 
wares, sometimes resorted to his most 
convenient escape through a fire; he 
trusted to falsity of books or to no 
books at all and the obliteration of 
traces of his cunning to aid him in 
effecting a statement of his loss that 
would carry him through his financial 
difficulty. All this,—which the insur- 
ance companies have had to contend 
with—has a deep effect upon credits 
for it is self-evident that the man who 
would burn his premises with an at- 
tempt to defraud, is clearly dangerous 
as a borrower to say nothing of the 
effect of his deed upon the credit of an 
innocent neighbor whose property 
might be destroyed with little or no in- 
surance, leaving him helplessly bank- 
rupt. 

Great is the peril of fire in this coun- 
try, a peril five times greater than in 
England and Scotland, as shown by the 
per capita loss ratio of the two coun- 
tries. This peril which would other- 
wise bring in its trail bankruptcy, has 
its chief offset and corrective in fire 
insurance, a business, which is simply 
a distributing and a clearing system for 
one form of the country’s economic 
waste. 

IGNORANCE OF INSURANCE 

Considering its daily importance and 
its absolute necessity in modern affairs, 
it is astonishing how many are the 
misconceptions of the business of in- 
surance and how false are the theories 
and notions regarding it that pervade 
the public mind. Many people have 
the impression that if destroyed prop- 
erty is insured there is no actual loss. 
They fail to realize that this idea is but 
a new application of the old notion of 
lifting one’s self by the boot-straps. 
Insurance, of course, does not replace 
the wealth as represented in the de- 
stroyed goods. When this wealth has 
gone up in fire and smoke it has gone 
forever, and the nation is that much 
poorer. Indemnity for the loss suffered 
as provided by insurance companies 
out of a general fund saved out of busi- 
ness or by the people at large, is but 
a contribution which has been collected 
from many through the medium of in- 
surance premiums. The system of in- 
surance is based upon the principle that 
by the sacrifice of a moderate contribu- 
tion from the resources of many a gen- 
eral fund is established from which any 
one of the contributors may draw in 
case he suffers a fire disaster. 


It is the business of fire insurance to 
develop a science of calculating and as- 
sessing the contribution and to estab- 
lish a system of collecting and adminis- 
tering the fund in the interest of all 
the contributors and of the stockholders 
who have put at risk the working capi- 
tal which underlies the business. Of 
course there must be made against the 
contributors a charge for expenses, for 
cost of administering the fund, and for 
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the service companies are now expect- 
ed to proviue pius a Cuarge Lor guar- 
anteeing tuat Lone fund will be always 
adequate [tur the geueral Leeus. iis 
Charge cunslitutes tne rate oi premium 
for prolecuon. Wilh wWual great care 
the principie has been wurked out and 
bow waueiy it bas been approveu wiil 
be readily aitesicu Dy DaLKers and mer- 
Chants who iend money nelimer on 
really DOr mercuandiuse without the un- 
deriying insurance pulcy as collateral, 
nor would tue mercuaut dare to con- 
duct lus Own business wilhoul adequate 
insurance. If he did and it became 
Known the probabity is that tnere 
wouid be a serious curtailment of his 
power to buy on credit. 
OVER- AND UNDER-INSURANCE 

There 16 auotuer priaucipie snvolved 
in tisS SUDJeCL Luat is too little unuer- 
stood. Because of the prohibitive cost 
of determining the vaiue ol property at 
the inception of the insurance contract 
and because that value would not re- 
main constant if it were determined, 
every coverage granted by the com- 
panies involves potentiaily in the event 
of lose one of two conditions: either 
possible over-insurance or possible un- 
der-insurance. The first condition is 
often productive of serious moral haz- 
ard for if a man can burn out and be 
better off for the burning a temptation 
is placed in his way. ‘the other con- 
dition imposes an injustice to the com- 
pany and to the otner insurers in we 
company because a small damage with 
low insurance will often produce a to- 
tai loss under a poiicy and the man 
who had ubuermsureu in such a case 
would be just as well off as the man 
who paid premiums upon {ull insurance 
and suffered only a partial loss. To 
overcome the condition of underinsur- 
ance the co-insurance clause has been 
hit upon, a clause that may be properly 
termed a eontract of equilibrium. Its 
purpose is to prevent underinsurance 
by requiring at least an equal percent- 
age of insurance on all risks of like 
class and providing for adjustments of 
losses on that basis. 

The problems of the insurance busi- 
ness are related to every conceivable 
type of the industrial and commercial 
process. In them all there must be 
measured and weighed for the fixing 
of rates the conditions which increase 
or decrease the risk for the fixing and 
then these risks must be watched as to 
housekeeping, upkeep and administra- 
tion to see that the amount of the total 
commitments in cities and towns has a 
relation to the character and grade of 
the fire department, water supply and 
other physical conditions. So we see at 
once how complex a business that of 
insurance is and that the matter of 
maintaining a reasonable profit from 
the transactions is by no means an 
easy or simple undertaking. Little 
wonder is it, therefore, that during the 
past twenty years, 283 fire insurance 
companies have withdrawn from the 
field and disappeared. The matter of 
solveney of the fire insurance com- 
paries is, therefore, of great importance 
to the man who extends credits. With 
the vast billions of insurance in force 
it is of the utmost importance to those 
who loan money or extend credit that 
the solvency and strength of the com- 
panies furnishing that indemnity shall 
be unquestionable that they may meet 
not only the ordinary losses of other 
years but those extraordinary losses 
guch as Baltimore, Jacksonville and 
other eities have presented. 


THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


What Credit Men Did 


In Fire Prevention Week 
By William Gregg 


IRE Prevention Week, which this 

year was observed October 2-9, has 
become a weil recognized incident in 
the calendar, to which attenuon is 
called by a proclamation oi the Presi- 
dent of the United States and by gov- 
ernors of many of the states. There 
are .ew centers of importance, there- 
fore, where the lessons of fire preven- 
tion and fire protection are not driven 
home during Fire Prevention Week to 
the children in the schoois, the mem- 
bers of civic organizations, to congre- 
gations in the churches and the people 
at large through the newspapers. 

This year, according to reports, more 
attention than ever appears to have 
been given to Fire Prevention Week, 
perhaps because the fire losses of the 
last two years have been proceeding at 
a rate, which, if continued, would 
threaten the very safety and existence 
of our cities. 


The Credit Men’s Associations in 
various parts of the country under the 
direction of active fire insuranee com- 
mittees either led off in the activities 
of Fire Prevention Week in their com- 
munities, or joined with civic and busi- 
ness bodies to make as impressive as 
possible the striking lessons to be 
learned from the Nation’s excessive fire 
loss. 


The following notes on the work of 
local associations will be suggestive to 
the Insurance and Fire Prevention Com- 
mittees of those local associations 
which have not yet fully developed 
their work: 


ALABAMA—Birmingham F 
The associations issued a_ special bulletin on 
the reverse side of which it presented a seli- 
inspection blank for the mercantile establish- 
ment, comprising twenty-seven questions, which 
brought out the main causes of fire, to which 
consideration was asked in the individual plant. 


CONNECTICUT—New Haven 

Under the direction of Willis Parker of the 
Security Insurance Company, chairman of the 
local Insurance Committee, the influence of the 
New Haven association was brought to bear in 
co-operation with other local bodies in bringing 
home to all citizens the meanin of our exces- 
sive fire waste. A_ striking ucational cam- 
peign was carried through. 


GEORGIA—Atlanta 

The local association was addressed by T. Al- 
fred Fleming of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters who had come to Atlanta to assist the 
City and State Fire Underwriters’ Associations 
in carrying through a fitting demonstration dur- 
ing Fire Brevention Week, taking advantage of 
the State Fair. This movement was started by 
Oscar Venable, chairman of the Insurance Com. 
mittee of the Atlanta Association of Credit Men, 
who, when appointed to take charge of the com- 
mittee, oskon, “What in thunder can a fire 
insurance committee do in a credit association? 
He himself answered the question by inaugurat- 
ing an inspection system among wholesale houses 
and furnishing them with — | pene, His 
work was so striking as to call for special no- 
tice by a leading insurance paper with the result 
that insurance companies became interested and 
started the movement for a state-wide observance 
of Fire Prevention Week. Mr. Venable, there- 
fore put om foot one of the outstanding cam- 
paigne of the year. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Boston 

In Boston, where the fire loss record has for 
some time been severe, the Credit Men's Asso- 
ciation joined the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, whose headquarters are in that city. The 
ratio at Medford was taken advantage of for 
the telling of a story, through the air, ~ R. 
S. Moulton of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation. Secretary Whiting mailed to every Bos- 
ton credit manager a colored poster, additional 
copies of which were asked for by many mem- 
bers in order that the lesson it told might be 
the more wi cireulated. _ 


The association throught its Committee on Fire 
Insurance and Prevention, issued a strong ap- 
peal to all the members to take the fullest aq. 
vantage of Fire Prevention Week, and to try 
to make every citizen feel that he had a personal 
responsibility in reducing the excessive fire losses 
of Massachusetts. This bulletin called attention 
to the remarkable record made by Cincinnati in 
lowering the fire losses through the application 
of persistency and common sense to the problem, 


MINNESOTA—Minneapolis 

The association joined with civic organizations 
to give attention to the subject of fire preven. 
tion in the newspapers. The general member. 
ship was asked to stamp appropriate messages 
upon invoices, statements and letters sent out 
during the week. Circulars were enclosed with 
the association’s weekly reports calling atten. 
tion to the importance of reducing fire waste, 


NEW JERSEY—Newark 


The regular monthly meeting in October laid 
special stress upon the subject of insurance and 
fire prevention, and heard a leader in insurance 
work discuss the probiems, which had more re 
cently arisen in the insurance world, of interest to 
business men. 


NEW YORK—Albany 


F. A. Van Duzer, as chairman of his com. 
mittee took up with the captain of the local in- 
surance patrol, the chief of the fire department 
and the superintendent ef schools, methods of 
Soe the week. They arranged for talks 
before children of all the schools and before fac- 
tory groups and there was attention given to 
inspection of especially hazardous conditions. 


OREGON—Portland 


In Portland the part which the associations 
took in the observance of Fire Prevention Weex 
was lead by J. A. West, Jr., chairman of the 

ire Insurance and Prevention Committee, who 
had in previous years, led his organization in a 
suitable observation of Fire Prevention Week, 
Portland was one of the first cities of the country 
to work out an impressive observance of Fire 
Prevention Week. his year a feature of the 
observance of the week which was directed by 
nicipal auditorium, when the people, as a matter 
of local pride, were asked by their Mayor and 
other city ofhciais, to take personal interest in 
making Portland the city having the lowest per 
capita fire loss. An incident of the meeting was 
the presentation to Portland of the Thomas Ince 
Cup, given in recognition of Portland’s work in 
fire prevention during the past year. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Harrisburg 


‘The citizens of Harrisburg were thoroughly 
stirred up in the subject of fire prevention by an 
observance of the week which was directed b 
hte Mayor of the city, who set out briefly the 
Staggering facts of the waste of life and wealth 
results from the unnecessary fires to the rec 
ord of which every city in the Union contributes. 
He asked that there be an observance of Fire Pre- 
vention Week in the schools; by business men 
and householders; by the establishment of drills; 
7 the inspection of hotels, theatres and other 
places where people congregate; by the inspection 
of heating apparatus, flues, chimneys, electrical 
wires; and by calling upon the press for assist- 
ance. A_convent.on of the State Firemne held 
durin Fire Prevention Week in Harrisburg 
helped to emphasize the importance of the sub- 


ject. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Johnstown 


The Insurance Committee arranged for co-op- 
erative work with the Chamber of Commerce and 
civic clubs to carry out so far as possible an 
elaborate educational program through the va 
rious institutions and industries of the city. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Pittsburgh 


There was a demonstration of recent work 
staged -4 the association at the noon hour on 
one of the busy corners of the city, when over 
a scaling-ladder a twelve year old lad was catf- 
ried to the street by a fireman. The association 
also arranged for educational talks in public 
schools, churches, theatres and industrial plants 
and for the mailing of educational literature to 
the homes of the city. At the October meeting of 
the association also, Fire Prevention Week wad 
given special attention.. 


Space does not permit mentioning 
those other cities where plans were 
carried through to focus the mind of 
the people on the fire waste and show 
how to conquer it. 
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Insuring the Master Mind 


A Great Business Discovery of Recent Date 


By J. Stanley Edwards 


SKED what is the most valuable 
A thing a man can have in business, 

John D. Rockefeller replied, “Cred- 
it properly used.” President Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia University 
recently referred to credit as “the great 
modern discovery.” The world is sick to- 
day in just the degree that men and na- 
tions have lost confidence in each other. 
The world prospers or suffers political- 
ly, economically and industrially in so 
far as people possess or lack mutual con- 
fidence- Europe is in collapse because 
of suspicions; the willingness and abili- 
ty of European governments to pay 
their debts are questioned. 


Credit is applied faith. It is the 
power house of prosperity—the dynamo 
of business. Credit buys farms and 
machinery to till them; it builds fac- 
tories, railroads, business buildings and 
school houses. By its use men, corpor- 
ations and nations rise, without it they 
fall. The measure of credit now used 
by mankind is the measure of his ad- 
vance in civilization. Without credit 
man would return to the age of barter. 


If credit is of such vast fundamental 
importance, on what does it rest? It is 
based largely on human values rather 
than material values. A nation’s fu- 
ture, a concern’s future, the future of 
any enterprise depends not merely on 
what the nation or concern or enter- 


Importance of Insurance 
and Fire Prevention 
Committee 
By E. W. Johnson 


Chairman, Fire Insurance and 
Prevention Committee, 
National Association of Credit Men. 


O credit men’s association commit- 

tees are more interesting than the 
Committees on Insurance and Fire Pre- 
vention. The newly appointed mem- 
bers of the committee meet and ask 
themselves “What can such a commit- 
tee in a credit men’s association do?” 
Some never find an answer; others do. 
The very subject in hand sets the mem- 
bers on fire with resolve to do a genu- 
ine service for the association and com- 
Munity in getting control over the fire 
losses. They find that the city fath- 
és are apathetic over these losses, are 
looking at expense as the paramount 
question. It become necessary for the 
citizens to get behind the city fathers 
with a strong urge to recognize the 
danger of harboring unnecessary haz- 
ards and the foolishness of economies 
that postpone the installment of protec- 
tive measures. 

The Insurance and Fire Prevention 
Committees of our associations have a 
Work to do second to none other in im- 
portance. 


Denver, Colo. 


prise has in a material sense but on the 
virility of its human force. Life insur- 
ance protection then is important, and 
more important sometimes than other 
torms of insurance. 

Human values we must do our ut- 
most to conserve; and when they are 
lost some provision must have been 
made to offset the shock of the loss. 
This fortunately we can do through life 
insurance protection. 


A GREAT BUSINESS DISCOVERY 


This fact is the greatest business dis- 
covery of the decade and exceeds wire- 
less telegraphy in importance even 
though it has not yet been assigned a 
department in the daily papers and 
magazines. 


Carnegie is quoted as having said 
that the greatest business loss he could 
suffer would be to lose the business as- 
sociates and men with whom he had 
surrounded himself and who had helped 
him build up his vast industrial organ- 
ization. The material part of the busi- 
ness might be obliterated, but if his cap- 
tains of industry remained, credit was 
available, eager and ready to help him 
rebuild his business. 

The human and not the material equa- 
tion prevails in 83 per cent. of business 
failures reported by Bradstreet’s cov- 
ering the four principal causes of busi- 
ness failures, as follows: 


Lack of Capital 
Incompetence 
Inexperience 6 per cent 
Fraud 7 per cent 
Over 50 per cent. of all business fail- 
ures are caused by factors which life 
insurance can either hinder or prevent. 
Credit has been defined as a “post- 
poned money payment” and life insur- 
ance as “buying money for future de- 
livery.” Every life insurance policy is 
or can be made a credit asset. Such 
use is not confined to big business. 
Loan values of life policies furnish a 
constant, certain and automatic source 
of credit. 
INSURING THE MASTER MIND 
The one-man business big or little 
needs life credit insurance more than a 
large partnership or corporation be- 
cause it is usually in a weaker position 
to comply with collateral loan require- 
ments. Moreover, the human equation 
looms larger in the lender’s mind in the 
case of the one-man business. The skip 
of a few heart beats may mean the 
winding up of the one-man business or 
that it will have to be turned over to an 
untried son or other relative. Also that 
intangible but vital asset, good will, is 
always more easily impaired or wiped 
out in the one-man business; the man 
of small business is in desperate need 
of insurance protection. 
(Concluded on page 42) 


30 per cent 
38 per cent 


Freckles as an Asset 


C D. WEST (“Zephon”) acting temporarily as a special correspon- 
* dent for the Crepir MonTHLy reports by wireless from Atlanta, 
that signal honors have been achieved by a member of the family of 


Secretary C. L. Williamson of the Atlanta association. 


Young Jack 


Williamson won last month a prize, consisting of a ninety-dollar 
bicycle, for having more freckles than any boy in the city of Atlanta. 





THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


Are You Planning Your Next Vacation? 


If So, the Following Reports from Officers and Directors of the 
National Association of Credit Men Should be Useful---They 
Will in Any Case be Interesting as Human Documents 


FOR the past few years I have not in- 
dulged in a seasonal vacation, but 
have tried to arrange my affairs so as 
to permit me to absent myself from my 
business for short periods at irregular 
intervals, devoting such time to the cul- 
tivation of roses and other flowers at 
my home in the spring and summer. I 
have taken occasional short trips on 
National Association of Credit Men 
work when the demand has come. 


By this method of diversion or recre- 
ation I have managed to keep fit 
throughout the year, and apparently 
have no periods of the below par feel- 
ing which usually overtakes a man havy- 
ing reached that so-cailed uncertain age 
where each succeeding mile post regis- 
ters a distinct shock. 


Though I have not yet become inter- 
ested in golf, I am never averse to the 
suggestion of joining my friends on a 
bass fishing or duck shooting expedi- 
tion—President John E. Norvell, Hunt- 
ington. 


My first holiday this year was July 
Fourth. Mrs. Tuttle and I motored 
down to her home town, Searsport on 
Penobscott Bay. They were going to 
have a real Old Home Week, and she 
was looking forward to seeing once 
more many of the old faces she had not 
seen for years. The weather was very 
good going down, but we had hardly 
landed in Searsport before it began to 
rain. It rained steadily for three solid 
days,—we left in a cold drizzly north- 
east rain storm. You can imagine the 
dreariness of sitting around in a little 
country hotel in such weather. Need- 
less to say the Old Home Week parade 
and all else was naturally a fizzle. 

My next holiday was Labor Day. We 
planned a continuous outing for Sat- 
urday, Sunday and Monday. Sunday 
night it began to rain, and it seemed as 
though the heavens were pouring forth 
a stored up reservoir of centuries, the 
way it rained Sunday night and all day 


Monday. Down in a country hotel on 
the South Shore—everybody discontent- 
ed, fretty and out of sorts! 


Perhaps that was just what was need- 
ed to test our patience and to demon- 
strate how the Creator of the Universe 
can set all awry the plans which we 
so nicely make. Probably it is well 
once in a while that we get the lesson 
we need to adapt ourselves to circum- 
stances and do our part in “turning our 
cloud inside out to show it is bright 
and shining” and to do what we can to 
scatter the seeds of cheerfulness. When 
we get ourselves into that mood it is 
wonderful to see how catching the spirit 
is and everybody votes that he had a 
good time after all—First Vice Presi- 
dent E. P. Tutile, Boston. 


If I am away from my office even for 
one day, I am able to put all my busi- 
ness cares aside, and enjoy myself. In 
fact, my life is one continuous vacation. 
H. C. Bainbridge, Jr., Brooklyn. 


tendys-r-r a ito — 
“The Days of Real Sport” 
ys 
ithankyou ! 


@ 


For several years I have enjoyed my 
vacation by taking a motor trip in the 
mountains or on the Maine Shore. This 
year for the first time, we secured a 
house at a shore resort called Button- 
woods, about twelve miles from Provi- 
dence, and spent the entire summer at 
that place, driving to and from Provi- 
dence by automobile. In this way a 
great deal of good was secured from the 
ride daily, and from the restfulness at 
the end of the day. 


When my vacation arrived I decided 
to rest quietly and spend a great deal 
of time with the children, bathing and 
doing stunts. One day in particular we 
all piled into the machine and drove to 
a place called Bonnett Point where we 
bathed and built a fire in the rocks and 
proceeded to cook steak and potatoes, 
and generally conduct ourselves as a 
gang of kids. 


Outside from the daily routine which 
was more or less irregular, I did some 
reading—read “Looking Backward,” by 
Edward Bellemy, and started Wells’ 
“Outline of History.” 


The next four remaining days of my 
vacation I spent in Atlantic City with 
the Board of Directors of the National 
Association of Credit Men—dH. F. 
Barker, Providence. 


vacant - vacate — 
\ surely I'll be able 
NI. to €ind “Vacation” 
here! 


I have almost forgotten what the word 
vacation means. My vacations are tak- 
en every Sunday with an occasional golf 
game on Saturdays. I do recall that 
sometime in May or June I took an af- 
ternoon off and froliced with the Credit 
Men. This will always be a bright spot 
in my memory. 


Of course, the meetings of the Na- 
tional Board of Directors afford a 
change of surroundings. But under the 
leadership of our Secretary-Treasurer 
there is little time for exercise or re- 
creation unless one cares to play golf 
by moonlight. Even then one would 
have to sneak away from an informal 
meeting held in the Secretary’s room 
until the wee hours of the morning. 


Sometime I am going to have up all 
my odd moments and crowd them into 
one real vacation at a point away from 
the maddening crowd, where I can play 
golf, sail, swim or motor. In short, my 
idea of a vacation is a rest, and a credit, 
man is entitled to a rest now and then, 
for surely his life is not a bed of roses. 
—P B. Bethel, Louisville. 


VACATION 
} PANTRY 


a couple of dough - - [Bates 


nuts was all I 
could find in 
the cake jar, 
but I'll be 
back for 
that pie. 


I have not taken any vacation, except 
for a few afternoons during the sum- 
mer months playing golf. 

Next year I hope to find the time to 
spend at least two weeks at some splen- 
did summer resort, which has a golf 
course. This is the only recreation of 
any kind that I take—H. 8. Collings- 
worth, Atlanta. 
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This year my vacation was spent try- 
ing to catch fish where there are none, 
and listening to the honk of passing 
autos, in the midst of regular Indiana 
civilization. I tried to kid myself into 
believing I was having a good time, but 
I know better. 


Next time, I intend to go where the 
woods are full of trees, and the trees 
full of breeze and every breeze full of 
“kick”—where the lakes and streams 
are full of water and the water full of 
fish—and fish full of fight. I intend to 
go where civilization has been kept out, 
where the honk of the auto is displaced 
by the honk of the gull and loon, where 
the pine squirrel is your only alarm 
clock, and your only annoyance the 
mosquito; where the sun rises early 
and sets late, where a_ refrigerating 
plant underlies every spring and you 
drink ice water without a coupon book; 
where the raucous voice of the sparrow 
will be supplanted by the whir of the 
partridge, and the bark of the prowling 
dog by the howl of the chasing wolf. I 
intend to go where the early morning 
smells of a hot city will be superseded 
by the fragrant odors of a balsam bed. 
I intend to go where human life gives 
way to plant and animal life, the ar- 
tificial to the real, where your lungs 
are filled with ozone, your mind with 
new determination, your heart with 
gladness, your body with vigor, and 
your soul with reverence. In other 
words I intend to take a vacation.— 
Dwight A. Murphy, Indianapolis. 


This year my vacation was spent on 
the coast of Maine, with a very delight- 
ful automobile trip to the White Moun- 
tains and later a trip from there to 
the Rangeley Lakes, covering about four 
weeks. Weather, hotels and friends— 
all that a person could want for such 
an outing. 


Next time, I intend to try to secure 
the same things.—Thos. K. Cree, Pitts- 


This -year my vacation was spent in 
the high Sierra Mountains at Castle 
Crags, Shasta County, California. There 
I found: Pure mountain air, health- 


giving medicinal spring waters, rest- 
fulness and beauty of surroundings, 
where lofty cliffs overhang the majestic 
firs, swimming and fishing in the head 
waters of the historic Sacramento River, 
hiking over interesting mountain trails. 


Next time I should like to spend my 
vacation on a trip to the Hawaiian 
Islands, visiting the famous volcano, the 
pineapple and sugar plantations, the 
Philippines with their varied attrac- 
tions; Japan, China, Strait Settlements, 
and the East Indies. It is a wonderful 
trip to contemplate—but Ceaser was am- 
bitious!—Eugene 8. Elkus, San Fran- 
cisco. 


My vacation this year was a motor 
trip through the mountains of Western 
North Carolina, the finest place I know. 
It is specially interesting to me for I 
get a day or two where I was raised, 
where I first began mercantile life, and 
where people call me Jim and the 35 
years are for a time effaced and I ama 
boy again. 


Nxt time, I hope to spend my vaca- 
tion in the same way.—J. D. Faucéite, 
Bristol. 


This year my vacation was one week 
at the National Convention and a little 
time down on the farm, with Mother. 
I am married and therefore have two 
Mothers, you know. Then we went to 


- Atlantic City in September, for the Di- 


rectors’ meeting. 


Next time I intend to take an auto 
trip to Atlanta, at the time of the next 
Convention, and throughout the South- 
east. But I always like to reserve a 
little while for the old home.—H. G. 
Long, Youngstown. 


This year part of my vacation was 
spent with the Board of Directors at 
Atlantic City. After that we had a 
good time with some of our friends who 
jive at different points in the East. But 
I could not be away very long because 
things need watching nowadays. 


I intend to go up into Canada next 
year, after the Convention, for a couple 


2I 


weeks fishing, if I can make it. Hope 
nothing will interfere with these plans. 
—W. W. Maish, Des Moines. 


sure folls a 
wicked 


This year my vacation was spent in 
driving to Minnesota. Had my whole 
family—I was gone 6 days—drove 1500 
miles. . 

Next time, I intend to drive through 
the East, making a six weeks trip.— 
C. L. Davies, Kansas City. 


FLAVORED WITH 


? 
fa ene Casty / 


m-m- 


Qa 
Py 


This year my vacation was spent at 
Atlantic City where I attended a con- 
vention of the Flavoring Extract Manu- 
facturers. I spent about a week and 
had the pleasure of a day’s visit with 
J. H. Tregoe there. 


Next time I intend to take a solid 
week in the country playing golf.— 
Gordon M. Day, Milwaukee. 


My vacation this year consisted of 
spending ten to fourteen hours in my 
business and the balance with my fam- 
ily at home. 


Next time, I hope to cut my business 
hours down to eight or ten hours and be 
able to take a winter vacation some 
place in the South. I especially like 
warm weather; the thermometer here- 
abouts stood from 100 to 106 all sum- 
mer.—J. B. House, Wichita. 


I spent my vacation at Conesus Lake, 
N. Y., traveling thence by auto, visiting 
with my parents en route, and swim- 
ming, fishing, canoeing and searching 
out some of the old Indiana trails and 
points of historical interest in Sulli- 
van’s campaign against the British and 
Indians in 1779. 

Next time, I intend to be thankful 
for such leisure as comes to me.—Freas 
Brown Snyder, Upper Darby. 



























































































































































































































































Learning by Experience 

Atlanta.—The breezy weekly Bulletin 
of the Atlanta Association prints in its 
first issue the following prose poem 
quoted from the Sentinel: 

A man struck a match to see whether 
the gasoline tank of his auto was empty. 
It wasn’t. ; 

A man speeded up to see whether he 
could beat the train to the crossing. He 
couldn’t. : 

A man refused Interchange service, 
thinking he could save money. He 
didn’t. 


Maryland Fictitious Name 


Law 

Baltimore—The Maryland Legisla- 
ture has enacted a Fictitious Name Law 
similar to that approved by the National 
Association of Credit Men and placed 
upon the statute books of a number of 
states. The text of the law is given in 
the latest issue of the Baltimore associ- 
ation bulletin. 


President Norvell at Boston 

Boston—John E. Norvell, Norvell- 
Chambers Shoe Co., President of the 
National Association of Credit Men, ad- 
dressed the first fall meeting of the 
Boston association at the Copely-Plaza, 
last month, as an earnest and eloquent 
advocate of Credit Interchange. 


Phonograms 


Buffalo—Editor Frank A. Worth, of 
the Buffalo association bulletin writes: 
“As a special attraction at the October 
Monthly Dinner the Management of the 
Statler Hotel, through the efforts of our 
Board of Directors, has rigged up a wire- 
less outfit and the following program. 
An hour in wave length will be broad- 
casted beginning at 8 o’clock from sta- 
tion S. I. M. P. 

ist Illustrated song—(No one lies to 
the credit man.) 

2nd. Feet of juggling—by a clever 
bookkeeper. 

3rd. Daily joys of a Credit Man (iC 
minute speech by A. Bootlegger.) 

4th. World Series Games (Every play 
before you.) 

5th. Five minutes -»t fhe Carpentier- 
Siki Bout. 

6th. Pathe Weekly—showing what 
every young girl should know.” 


Drop the Hammer and 
Buy a Horn 


Buffalo—One of the most successful 
dinners the Buffalo association ever has 
held took place at Hotel Statler last 
month, with 162 present. Pres. Fitch 
was in the chair. 

The speaker of the evening was 
Brooks Fletcher, of Marion, Ohio, Presi- 
dent Harding’s neighbor and editor of 
the “other newspaper” in Marion. His 
subject was “Burying the Hammer and 
Buying a Horn,” being an appeal for 
community co-operation. He said: 

“Metaphorically speaking the town 
that draws a north and south line, an 
east and west line, is a town with an 
outside. It is a town with a Main Street 
attitude, a blotch on the American map. 
Unless the business men of such a town 


Credit Leaders and Their Work 


drop the hammer and buy a horn, their 
doom is sealed. Factionism is the boll 
weevil of any communal life. What 
America needs is a clearance associa- 
tion of understanding. The world is 
getting smaller every year; the day is 
not ‘ar when your next door neighbor, 
through rapid transit, is the man on the 
other side of the globe. Germany did 
not understand America’s philosophy 
and we didn’t that of the Teutons. To 
get acquainted we killed each other and 
paid the price. Too dear a price, how- 
ever.” 

R. M. Cushman, of Bradstreet’s, r pre- 
senting the Board of Directors, gave a 
brief report of association activities and 
plans. 


Badly Managed Collection 


Agency 

Chattanooga.—Manager J. H. McCal- 
lum, of the Adjustment Bureau and 
Credit Interchange Bureau, issues a 
strong argument in favor of the use of 
the credit men’s own bureau for collec- 
tion and adjustment purposes. 

This argument cleverly illustrated and 
reproduced by mimograph alludes to a 
collection agency which has just gone 
to the wall with a loss of $200,000 in 
good cold money belonging to creditors 
who had entrusted it with their busi- 
ness. “Every credit man,” says Mr. Mc 
Callum, “who does his work well, will 
spend his firm’s money in making every 
investigation possible on customers 
from whom he receives orders. He then 
decides whether or not those customers 
deserve the firm’s confidence they ask. 

“After these same credit men have 
spent time, money and worry in passing 
on orders and the accounts become due 
and cannot be collected, why is it that 
they will then turn the accounts over to 
some collection agency they have not 
investigated and about which they know 
nothing, except what was told them by 
the well dressed, silver tongued solicitor 
that the agency sent out.” 


WE MUST WATCH OUR ACCOUNTS! 

J. P. Brown, Rogers-Bailey Hardware 
Co., a member of the National Commit- 
tee on Business Literature, gave an 
amusing address on “Present Day Condi- 
tions” at the last meeting of the Chatta- 
nooga association in which he said: “My 
boss (I have one) said to me the first 
of this month, ‘We must watch our ac- 
counts awful close while these unsettled 
conditions are existing.’ He has said 
exactly the same thing, in exactly the 
same words, under every set of condi- 
tions since I have worked with him, and 
I have been associated with that man 
over 20 years. The credit man, if suc- 
cessful, has always got to be careful; 
has always got to be industrious; has 
always got to give an honest day's 
work if he expects an honest deal on 
payday.” 


Chicago’s Silver Jubilee 


Chicago.—Pres. E. F. Reiter, Consum- 
ers Co., writes that at the Silver Jubilee 
meeting of the Chicago association just 
held Thos. R. Marshall, former Vice- 
President of the United States, talked 
for seventy minutes and held his audi- 
ence to the last minute. 





“James B. Forgan, Chairman of the 
Board of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, who acted as chairman of the 
organization meeting of the Nationa) 
Association in 1896, was also a guest 
and spoke briefly on Association Rem. 
niscences. Mr. Forgan was very keenly 
interested in the proceedings from start 
to finish and seemed very happy to be 
with us. 

“Former Governor Charles S. Denegn 
was also at the speakers’ table and 
made a few witty remarks. Others at 
the speakers’ table were Pres. H, H. 
Hettler, Illinois Mfrs. Association; Ry. 
Pres. George R. Meyercord, of the [. 
linois Mfrs. Association; Robert y. 
Sweitzer, who ran for Mayor at the last 
election; Pres. Melvin Taylor, First 
Trust & Savings Bank and eight ex. 
presidents of our own Association. 

“The attendance was 570. We enjoy. 
ed listening to two fine solos, one bya 
well known Chicago Soprano and an 
other by Mr. Sebastian Burnetti of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co., of New York. 
All through, it was a very enjoyable 
affair. We were mighty glad to receive 
the telegrams from Pres. Norvell and 
Sec.-Treas. Tregoe and I read them at 
the meeting.” 


Pomerene on Foreign Trade 


Cincinnati.—The members of the Cin- 
cinnati association had the privilege of 
hearing Senator Atlee Pomerene at 
their last monthly meeting. The Senator 
treated mainly of the relation of Ameri- 
ca to foreign nations, declaring that 
those who maintain that America should 
live to herself alone as far as world af- 
fairs are concerned, are throwing seri- 
ous obstacles in the way of world pro- 
gress. He defended the pacts made with 
foreign powers by the present adminis- 
tration and declared that American par- 
ticipation in foreizen commerce makes itt 
necessary for the Government to take 
part in world affairs. He backed the re 
fusal of America to recognize the Soviet 
Government and ridiculed proponents of 
state socialism in America. 

Speaking further on foreign trade, 
Senator Pomerene declared that we can 
not continue to sell goods to foreign 
nations without buying from them. 


Humanize Your Letters 


Cleveland.—The openine fall dinner 
meeting of the Cleveland association 
was held at the Chamber of Commerce 
Hall. with an attendance of more than 
200. It marked the formal passing of the 
gavel from J. B. Davis. retirine presi 
dent. to Geo. C. W. Klippel, the new 
president. 

The princinal address was given by 
Charles R. Wiers. of Philadelnhia, on 
“The Letter as a Business Builder.” who 
is vice president of the DeLong Hook & 
Eye Co. He was for fourteen vears in 
charge of correspondence for the Larkin 
Co., Buffalo, where he made a national 
reputation as an authoritv on business 
letters. He mentioned first the neces: 
sity of humanizing the letter. “Write it 
as though a human being was going to 
read it and as though a red-fisted man 
and not a sissy wrote it. Don’t let the 
letter go ont until your knowledge of 
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the subject is complete. Be natural; be 
clear; we don’t have one language for 
talking and another for writing; write 
as you feel, but be sure you feel right. 
No business man ever has an excuse for 
josing his head. It is his job to be a7 
sunshine distributor. The greatest worc 


in the English language for starting a ‘**S 


letter is YOU. Show your customers you g 
care for them. Every letter is a sales® 


letter and should accomplish four points 
—attention, interest, desire, action.” 


WOMEN STUDY PUBLIC SPEAKING 

The fifth year of the Public Speaking 
Class of the Cleveland association has 
opened with a good attendance. The 
association was the first to adopt this 
form of educational work. This year an 
effort will be made to emphasize proper 
business expression, both in oral and 
written speech. rather than to attempt 
to develop public speakers. For the first 
time. this year, women members are 
enrolled in the class. The instructor is 
T. F. McDonald, Univ. of Iowa, a man of 
experience in college debating and in 
Chautauqua work, and now manaver of 
the new business department of the 
Guardian Savings & Trust Co. 

The board of trustees has endorsed 
the proposed amendments to the Na- 
tional Bankruptcy act as embodied in 
the Volstead bill now pending in Con- 
gress. J. Frank Pease, a former chair- 
man of the Bankruptcy Law Committee, 
has prepared an explanation of the 
changes which has been published for 
the information of Cleveland members. 


JOHN F. PRICE MOVES 

John F. Price, Brown Hoisting Ma- 
chinerv Co., one of the first members of 
the Chicago Credit Men’s Association. 
has become Vice-Pres. of the George T. 
Trundle, Jr., Engineering Company. 


The Play’s the Thing 


Dayton—At the last meeting of the 
Dayton assoviation there was staged 
the first episode of the educational 
drama of a “Fictitious Merchant.” 
(This enisode was printed in full in the 
October Crenptrt Montuiy). After it had 
been acted there was a rapid fire dis- 
cussion, in which almost every man 
present took part. 


Do We Want Government 
Ownership of Railroads? 


Des Moines.—Henrv L. Adams, attor- 
ney for the Chicago Northwestern Rail- 
way, for the state of Iowa, gave a Cor- 
dial endorsement of the Esch-Cummins 
Act before the members of the Des 
Moines association, at a recent meeting. 
He set forth concisely the purposes of 
the act and called attention to the many 
misunderstandings of its meaning that 

grown up. In summing up, he 
pointed out that the railroad situation 
had come down to the question whether 
the public preferred government owner- 
ship to the giving to the railroads of a 
fair return on their investment. 


Detroit’s Monthly Bulletin 


Detroit—The Bulletin of the Detroit 
association has been enlarged and is 
using a full page cartoon and other 
illustrations every month. The Sep- 
tember issue page is 6x9 inches and 
the size-runs from 16 to 20 pages. It is 
ably edited by Sec. O. A. Montgomery, 
formerly .a president of the Detroit as- 
soelation. The last issue contained a 


A credit man is undoubtedly responsible for the old adage that many suc- 
ceed through failure. 


cCc 
The Turkish army seems always ready to walk a mile for a Kemal. 


cCo 


An article in last month’s Creprr Montuty treating of the work of Alois 
Rasin, Financial Minister of Czechoslovakia, was sub-headed “How Rasin Rebuilt 
Czechoslovakia.” In view of many home-brew tragedies, why not another article 
entitled “How Rasin Has Nearly Blown Up America”? 


cCo 


From the number of English Knights who have been visiting our shores, it is 
evident that there is no Sir tax in Great Britain. 


cCo 


When a man becomes financially exhausted, he usually expects his Bank to 
carry him. 


cCc 


The papers carried an article recently regarding the Japanese Dynasty. 
History tells us that they certainly do dy-nasty. 


cCo 


We are very skittish on the subject of moratoriums.—but if some congressman 
introduces a bill providing for a moratorium on Life Insurance Agents and Carbon 
Paper Salesmen, it shall receive our hearty support. 


cCc 


Bucket shop proprietors seem to take it extremely easy—but when appre- 
hended they take it hard enough. 


cCo 
A PLETHORA OF PAMPHLETS 


The modern business man will soon have to build some kind of an ark to 
save himself from the swelling flood of pamphlets, booklets and folderlets that 
descend upon him daily. The average man is not happy until that famous speech 
of his before the Boosters’ Club is printed and sent out to all his friends, 
acquaintances and possibly, oh, very possibly, to the officers of his company, 
The rosy haze of seeing his name in print would be rudely rent asunder, however, 
could he be granted the sixth sense of seeing into waste-baskets. 

This is only one of the small streams that feed the literary torrent. Pamphlets 
of Economists, telling us that conditions are terrible (as if we didn’t know it); 
pamphlets that start out like Homer’s Iliad and end by extolling the virtues of 
some gun-proof typewriter desk; the monthly magazine of the Society for the 
Protection of Destitute Bar-tenders; Ye gods!—and so forth and so on, until the 
desk looks like a newspaper stand. 

It is funny that, for some reason or other, a man doesn’t feel as if he has 
done his duty to mankind until he has written at least one book. The subject 
of the book is of little importance, but if it has a few hundred pages. a counle of 
covers and the author’s name in bold-face type, everything is fine and dandy. A 
statistician has computed that the number of books written this year, if placed 
end to end, would reach from the aquarium in New York to the zoo in San 
Francisco; as a matter of fact, the average man would be kept continuously busy 
trying to read the books of his friends, let alone tackling any straage authors. 
Books on varied subjects—The Proper Manner of Attaching Paper Clips: The 
Relative Efficiency of Blonde and Brunette Stenographers; Credit, Its Cause and 
Cure; books, books and more books. We wonder sometimes just how many 
more authors there are than readers. The reason for the rising cost of paper is 
obvious—everyone wants to write—no one wants to read. 

As a remedy we suggest legislation limiting the open season on writing. 
Why not protect from extinction by game laws, this rare and coveted species— 
the reader? 


Small children quake and quiver, and try to hide theirsewes 

When they hear that Riley poem ‘bout the gobble-uns ’n elves, 
But to scare the naughty retail-man, we must change the rhyme about 

8o’s the Credit Men'll git him, ef he 

DONT 
WATCH 
ouT! 
B. B. 
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thoughtful five page paper by Thos. M. 
Simpson, Continental Motors Corp., on 
“How Creditors Can Aid in Rejuvenat- 
ing and Reorganizing Embarrassed 
Companies.” 
TREGOE BROADCASTS 

Just before a banner meeting of the 
Detrait association at which 325 were 
present last month, National Sec.- 
Treas. J. H. Tregoe, broadcasted an ad- 
dress over the Detroit Free Press wire- 
less on “Trade and Credit Conditions.” 








Wide-Spread Business 


Evansville—Accounts listed with the 
Evansville Bureau during the past 
month included debtors in Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Virginia and Wisconsin. 


Ready for Membership Drive 


Fort Wayne—Charles M. Niezer, 
president of the Fort Wayne Chamber 
of Commerce, spoke on “The Legal As- 
pect of Credit,” before the members of 
the Fort Wayne Association of Credit 
Men at a recent meeting. Mr. Niezer 
declared that the greatest assurance of 
solvency is not good collecting, but the 
safe extension of credit based upon an 
accurate understanding of the economic 
conditions involved; that a liquidation 
under the law is the most disastrous 
method of settlement, always disap- 
pointing and expensive. 

Another speaker was Miss LaVon 
Williams of the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Co., who had been elected in 
a voting contest carried on by one of 
the local newspapers, to receive the 
honor of attending the Good-Will Con- 
ference in France. Miss Williams made 
a most interesting talk on her observa- 
tions there. 

Pres. Butler made an earnest appeal 
for increasing the membership to meet 
the quota set by the National office. 
The members expressed themselves as 
ready to back up their president in his 
ambitious program for the association. 


Fire Prevention at 
Grand Forks 


Grand Forks.—Special News Corres- 
pondent Wheeler Smith, Bridgeman 
Russell Co., writes that fire prevention 
was the chief subject discussed at the 
last luncheon meeting of the Grand 
Forks association over which W. W. 
Fegan presided. A number of names 
were considered as possible members 
of the association and these names 
were turned over to the Membership 
Committee. 


We Should Halt Socialistic 
Tendencies 


Huntington.—That credit men should 
strive to halt Socialistic tendencies 
which are surely drawing the United 
States into the maelstrom of confusion 
and disorder prevalent in Europe today, 
was asserted by Colonel Z. T. Vinson 
who has just returned from a tour in 
Europe, in an address to the last dinner 
meeting of the Huntington association, 
which was presided over by Pres. C. R. 
Carder, Huntington National Bank. 
National Pres. John E. Norvell gave a 


“family talk” which was also much ap- 
preciated. Nearly all the local banks 
were represented at this meeting which 
was, according to special news corre- 
spondent M. §. Flynn, one of the best 
meetings the association has ever had. 


Indianapolis Bureau Opens 


Indianapolis—The Indianapolis Cred- 
it Interchange and Adjustment Bureau, 
which received a forward impulse from 
the holding of the annual convention at 
Indianapolis, has finally completed its 
organization. It began actual clearing 
of names the middle of September. The 
machinery of the bureau was establish- 
ed to work in harmony with the Cen- 
tral Credit Interchange Bureau, St. 
Louis. The members realize that they 
will now be able to secure up-to-date 
ledger experience on business firms 
located anywhere in the United States. 

The list of members covers practically 
all lines of business. 

The co-operation that has been given 
the bureau has been remarkable. It is 
proper to express the appreciation of 
this Association for the untiring efforts 
of T. R. Baker, J. J. Bright, J. M. Cas- 
well, J. G. Martin, J. D. Meek, D. A. 
Murphy, H. F. Pavey, C. E. Sullivan and 
Vv. L. Wright, who planned the initiai 
membership drive for obtaining mem- 
bers for the Bureau and have aided in 
placing the bureau where it stands to- 
day. 


“Why Is He a Bankrupt?” 

Johnstown.—Sec.-Treas. G. A. Boyce 
of the Johnstown association writes that 
the Rev. V. M. Wallace spoke with 
great force and effectiveness to the last 
semi-monthly meeting of the Johnstown 
association. Tracing the development of 
co-operation, Mr. Wallace declared that 
it is a mark of the highest type of man- 
kind and that no man can stand alone 
in modern life. 

“Why Is He A Bankrupt?” was the 
title of a comedy farce presented by the 
association at its last meeting. U. R. 
A. Crook, Bankrupt was the part taken 
by P. A. Burrell; A. Shyster, Attorney 
for Bankrupt, assumed by G. A. Boyce; 
W. E. Ketchum, Attorney for Creditors, 
Frank R. Coder, Esq.; O. Justus, Ref- 
eree, R. H. Coleman; Stenographer, 
Kenneth Ripple; Creditors, the audi- 
ence. All members were given a copy 
of the statement of assets and liabilities 
of the bankrupt and the purpose was to 
show the procedure involved in exam- 
ing the bankrupt. It was a great suc- 
cess both from the point of view of en- 
tertainment and instruction. 

Secretary G. A. Boyce is issuing a 
monthly bulletin to the members under 
the title “The Credential,” which deals 
with business, social and other matters 
of interest to the organization. 


President J. H. Puelicher 
of the A. B. C. 


Lansdowne.—J. H. Puelicher, of the 
Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, who 
is a director of the Robert Morris Asso- 
ciates, the organization of bank credit 
men who are members of the National 
Association of Credit Men, was elected 
president for the ensuing year of the 
American Bankers’ Association at its 
annual Convention in New York. 

Sec.-Treas. Alexander Wall writes 
that the Associates are planning to hold 
their Mid-season meeting November 23- 
26, 


THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


The New York Chapter of the Aggo. 
ciates at its last meeting discussed the 
“Factored Account.” 


Five Short Speeches 


Lincoln.—“Co-operative Methods in 
Credit Investigation,” was the subject 
of the last dinner meeting of the Lincolp 
association. The speakers limited to 15 
minutes each were: “Credit Co-opera. 
tive Methods,” Frederick Mac Donald: 
“Characteristics of Ledger Experience” 
H. S. Brooks, Marshall Oil Co.; “Pro. 
cedure in the Exchange of Ledger ]p. 
formation,” Glen Miles, Stacy Bros, 
Scott Co.; “Giving Credit Advice,” 
W. Holland, Tilton Furniture Co.; “4 
Probable Credit Interchange System of 
the Future,” W. R. Bernd, Omaha Asso. 
ciation of Credit Men. 


Present, 478 


Los Angeles.—With a record breaking 
attendance of 478, the Los Angeles as. 
sociation started the year 1922-23 with 
a whoop at the first regular monthly 
meeting and banquet at the Alexandria 
Hotel. This was the largest attendance 
in the history of the association. Re. 
tiring Pres. R. L. McCourt, in presenting 
the gavel to incoming Pres. H. I. Brem- 
ner said that it was a direct result of 
Mr. Bremner’s efforts that Los Angeles 
had moved up to fifth place in the mem. 
bership roll of the National Association 
of Credit Men. Outlining the activities 
for the coming year, Mr. Bremner laid 
particular stress upon (1) the building 
up of a $100,000 investigation and prose 
cution fund, and (2) the active support 
of the association to the business 
courses of the College of Commerce and 
Business Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 


He made special mention of the Pub- 
lic Speaking classes which had been so 
ably instructed by Prof. H. J. Stonier 
and the classes in business Economics, 
and Credits and Collections which were 
under the supervision and instruction of 
Prof. Emery E. Olson. 


Prof. Stonier, Director of the exten- 
sion work of the U. of S. C., explained 
just what the University was striving 
to accomplish. He introduced the fol- 
lowing who, in five minute talks, out- 
lined the work of their respective 
classes; Dr. Louis Wann, Business Cor- 
respondence; Prof. F. J. Armstrong, 
Business English; Prof. E. E. Olson, 
Business Economics and Credits and 
Collections; Prof. Olmstead, Public 
Speaking. The class in Business Law, 
he stated, will be under the direction 
of Prof. Marston, a practicing attorney. 


Pres. Bremner announced the follow- 
ing chairmen of the main committees 
for the year: A. D. Kinne, Program and 
Entertainment; H. W. Reynolds, Mem- 
bership; J. A. Cattell, Attendance and 
Reception; F. M. Couch, Holding. 


W. J. BRYAN ON CREDIT 


The speaker of the evening, Hon. Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, gave one of his 
customary brilliant addresses, on “The 
Basis for Credit,” and went thoroughly 
into the material basis for credit, such 
as the fertility of our soil, the outlet 
for our products, our rapidly increasing 
population, our unsurpassed climate, 
etc., and drew the conclusion that from 
the standpoint of the material basis for 
credit alone he didn’t see much need 
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for credit men in this territory for, he 
said, it did not seem possible that where 
investment opportunity was so very fa- 
yorable and stability of credit so as- 
sured, that bad credits could be incur- 
red. He did, however, see a need for 
the very best that the credit man had 
in him in passing upon what he consid- 
ered the very most important element 
in a credit risk, namely: the moral 
character of the customer. 

From the enthusiasm displayed during 
Mr. Bryan’s speech and at its conclusion 
it was very evident that everyone felt 
that he had got something of real bene- 
fit from Mr. Bryan’s remarks. 

A TEST OF LOYALTY 

In order to fit in with the plans of 
Mr. Bryan, it was arranged for him to 
speak from 7:15 to 8:15 instead of from 
8:00 to 9:00 as originally scheduled. 
This meant that the substantial part of 
the meal came after the dessert, which 
is a test which thoroughly tries the 
loyalty of an association. In this in- 
stance the audience remained to a man 
after Mr. Bryan’s departure, proving 
conclusively that, great as the speaker 
of the evening was, they had not come 
for the purpose of hearing him alone, 
put were thoroughly interested in the 
work of their association as well. 

Chairman Kinne of the Entertainment 
and Program Committee who was large- 
ly responsible for the record breaking 
attendance at this meeting, announced 
that he had arranged to have Peter B. 
Kyne, Lionel Barrymore and Hon. W. G. 
McAdoo for the later meetings, and that 
the December meeting will be given 
over to a Christmas High-Jinks which 
also will be Ladies’ Night. 


Are You Revising Your Files? 


Louisville—L ut her C. Reynolds, 
Louisville Seed Co., is sending a mes- 
sage to the members of the Louisville 
association in the form of a 16x12 inch 
poster, the text of which begins, ‘“‘At- 
tention! Mr. Credit Manager, Are you 
keeping abreast of the Times? Are you 
Revising your Credit Files Periodically? 
Are you Using the Information at 
Hand?” President Reynolds goes on to 
say that “Men who are leaders in the 
business life, bring our messages. We 
meet and exchange ideas with our fel- 
low credit men. We have splendid musi- 
cal features and good dinners.” 

It is hard to see how a live credit 
Manager can avoid being affected by 
this attractive appeal. 


Clearing of Checks 


Memphis.—A. C. Burchett, Bank of 
Commerce & Trust Co., a member of 
the Executive Council of the American 
Institute of Bankers, addressed the Sep- 
tember meeting of the Memphis associ- 
ation on “Clearing of Checks.” He ex- 
Dlained to members how the vast quan- 
tity of checks offered the Federal Re- 
serve System are handled with marve- 
lous expedition. 





Grouping by Industries 

Milwaukee.—President Dempsey of 
the Milwaukee association is stressing 
the formation of groups of industries 
within the membership. At present there 
is but one divisional group functioning, 
but another is about to be formed which 
Will bring together the wholesale food 
industries, meat packers, wholesale gro- 
cers, commission merchants, etc. He is 


bringing these interests together that 
they may enjoy the advantages which 
always flow from credit men of similar 
industries becoming personally  ac- 
quainted, getting a clear exchange of 
ideas and experiences and establishing 
closer co-operation among their con- 
cerns. He points out that in the shoe 
line it is possible, through the div‘sion- 
al group, to prevent unnecessary risks 
and losses wh‘ch might otherwise have 
occurred. He has a committee at work 
to complete the food products division 
and hopes thereby to bring under the 
influence of the association all of ‘he 
best houses engaged in that line. 


Credit Interchange 


Nashville.—It was Credit Interchange 
Bureau night at the last meeting cf the 
Nashville association. J. H. McCallum, 
secretary of the Chattanooga Association 
of Credit Men and manager of its bu- 
reaus was present to tell of the serv’ce 
and work of Credit Interchange Bu- 
reaus throughout the country. Mr. Mc- 
Callum gave much credit to R. E. Buc*- 
ingham, in charge of the Nashville bu- 
reau, for the work he had done in or- 
ganizing for service among Nashvilie 
business houses, giving them the pest 
class of information which they had 
ever enjoyed. 


Sec. Buckingham followed, giving il- 
lustrations of specific service rendered 
by the bureau and presenting reports 
to show the high class of service now 
being given to Nashville credit men. 


Other speakers were H. T. Hill, of the 
Gray and Dudley Hardware Company, 
who had taken a great deal of interest 
in Secretary Buckingham’s work; Joe 
Crombach, of Epstein-Henning Com- 
pany, and Miss Beatrice Hannah, Mr. 
Buckingham’s assistant. 





New Haven Gets Under Way 


New Haven.—‘Money is a splendid 
thing in a world, but it must have 
something more—character,” said the 
Rev. James McGee, pastor of Calvary 
Baptist church at the first fall dinner 
at the New Haven association. 


Frank L. Odell, new state secretary 
of the association, declared that the 
prime objective of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men is character in 
business. L. W. Young, of the Hart- 
ford association, and Pres. Wallace C. 
Hutton of the New Haven association 
also addressed the meeting which was 
well attended. 

New members were reported by Sec. 
Odell and the meeting was considered 
an excellent start for the year’s work 
in New Haven. 


Free Lectures at New Haven 


New Haven—An educational program 
of ten lectures and discussions for credit 
men and their assistants has been ar- 
ranged by the New Haven association. 
Inasmuch as the place of meeting and 
the lectures have been received without 
expense, President Hutton and _ his 
Board decided to open the course free 
to all who might wish to come from 
member concerns. The facilities of the 
course will be restricted to those con- 
nected with members of the New Haven 
association. The popularity of the lec- 


ture series wes fully attested by a reg- 
istration of nearly fifty at the first 
session. 
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Association Belongs to You 

New York—J. L. Medler, Atlas Port- 
land Cement Co., newly elected presi- 
dent of the New York association, writ- 
ing to the members in the association 
bulletin says: “The Association belongs 
to you and the good that comes from it 
belongs to you. 

“Come into our garden and piuck the 
fruit from the tree that is yours, but you 
must do the plucking yourselves, and 
when you see and join the other har- 


vesters, then you will know the full 
measure of benefit from co-operative 
work. 


“There is one field upon which our 
battle flags wave. We will not retreat 
from the war upon commercial crime. 
There is no place in our midst for the 
dishonest debtor, the crooked lawyer, or 
the commercial swindler. We will fight 
a good fight for clean business on high 
standards, and when our day is done 
we will hand down to the coming gener- 
ations a clean record of the trust that 
you have placed in us.” 

Member firms are now permitted to 
subscribe for additional copies of the 
excellent bulletin of the New York As- 
sociation at $2.50 per year to be sent tn 
junior members of their credit depart- 
ments. 

First Vice-Pres. for the year are W. 
H. Pouch, Concrete Steel Co.; N. W. 
Adsit, New Jersey Zinc Co.; A. F. Max- 
well, Nat’l Bank of Commerce; Isaac 
Deutsch, Steinfeld, Inc. J. O. Hobby, Jr., 
American Locomotive Co., continues as 
treasurer. 


Oklahoma Starts Season 


Oklahoma.—The season’s work of the 
Oklahoma association started with a 
well attended banquet meeting presided 
over by Pres. A. I. Powers, Baker-Han- 
na-Blake Co. 

At this meeting a debate was had on 
whether a mail order amounting to $500 
should be passed. Commercial Agency 
reports were available for the particular 
case. Claude Schofield and E. P. Boyd 
took the floor and gave their reasons 
for the passing of the order. I. A. Mas- 
terson and Leslie Wilson took the nega- 
tive side of the question. J. E. O'Neil, 
J. E. Wilson and W. L. Weir acted as 
judges who decided that the order 
should be passed. An appeal was taken 
to all the members present, who voted 
by a good majority that the order should 
NOT be passed. 

“Thus you see,” says the Monthly 
Bulletin of the Oklahoma association, 
“that credit men differ in their opin- 
ions.” By coming to these meetings a 
member gets the reason for these dif- 
ferences and thus has a valuable edu- 
cational feature of the association. 





The Trade Acceptance 


Omaha.—The Trade Acceptance: Its 
Uses and Abuses” occupied the atten- 
tion of the Omaha association at its 
October 12 meeting. The discussion was 
led by Fred W. Thomas, vice-president 
of the First National Bank of Omaha, 
who was followed by Thos. J. Craig, of 
Powell Inc., on “Methods Employed in 
Obtaining Trade Acceptances,” and H. 
A. Hulke, of the Miller Rubber Co., who 
emphasized the “Obligations of a Trade 
Acceptance.” There was a lively dis- 
cussion participated in by practically 
the entire membership of about 100 
who were present. 


(Continued on page 30) 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The Credoscope 


THE PULSE OF BUSINESS 


IN PHYSIOLOGY the 
pulse registers how well 
or how poorly the blood 
pump is functioning. In 
business the pulse in- 
dicates the sluggishness 
or the activities of trade 
currents. The pulse of 
should be 
studied constantly by 


business 


credit managers. 


J. H. TREGOE 
Secretary-Treasurer 
National Assn. of Credit Men 


We are gregarious in 
our habits; and often- 
times we chase sun- 
When trade 
seems to be going well, and buying becomes 
there are demands for commodities 
without the buyers ever thinking of what the 
consumption may be tomorrow. We are apt to 
rush in when it is proper to stay out. We do this 
because the pulse of business has not been felt. There 
are certain well-defined and controlling factors in 
trade currents. The pulse beat of business will not 


beams. 


active, 


be normal unless these factors are sound and indi- 
cate that the consumption power of commodities 
justifies the active buying. 


Just now the rising prices are apt to cause a rush 
for commodities when the pulse of business says 
clearly that caution in such a situation is the proper 
course to follow. Very wise indeed is the merchant 
who knows when it is time for him to go into the 
market, and when it is proper for him to stay out of 
the market. The wise credit man can read the pulse 
of business and be guided by its readings in deter- 
mining whether large or limited credit favors are. 


There are so many little things in the merchandis- 
ing game which seem to escape the observation of 
even the shrewdest minds. If we are looking continu- 
ally for big signs in the shaping of our courses, we 
shall fail to detect the little signs that are potent and 
significant more frequently than the bigger sign. 


Watch the pulse of business. Doing so will save 
us from unpleasant and expensive reactions. 
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THE JUDICIARY DEPARTMENT IN OUR 
SCHEME OF GOVERNMENT 


WE WERE the first nation to operate under , 
written Constitution. There were no world models 
except in unwritten form. Other States had adopted 
Constitutions when their relations were severed 3; 
colonies from England, but there was little in thes 
State Constitutions which could be used as models 
for a Federal Constitution. 


The drafting of o=r National Constitution read 
almost like a romance. The Philadelphia WConven. 
tion of 1787 undoubtedly exceeded its powers in pre- 
paring this instrument. It had been designed to 
amend the Articles of Confederation and to provide 
better facilities for financing and for commerce, | 
have often sat in contemplation over what hap 
pened at this Convention. After providing certain 
powers, in some instances definite, in other instances 
general, for a Federal Government, the gravest 
question was this: How shall these powers be ex 
ercised in the various States? The plan of confed- 
eration had operated badly. It wasn’t sufficient for 
a strong central government. Something else had to 
be devised. The device was novel. It was some 
thing that had appeared in no unwritten Constitu- 
tion up to that time. The powers granted to the 
Federal Government should be enforced by the 
Courts. It was a wonderful scheme, one that has 
justified the wisdom of the drafters, a scheme that 
has helped in our development and given offense 
only when some selfish interests and tendencies were 
checked. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has not 
been superhuman; it hasn’t been infallible, but it has 
developed our national life in a much more profound 
and definite fashion than has the Legislative and Ex- 
ecutive Departments. The Constitution is an agree 
ment entered into by the people and by the States 
wherein certain powers were conferred upon 4 
Federal Government. The powers not confirmed by 
exact wording or by implication were reserved to 
the people of the States. To determine, therefore, 
whether national legislation has overstepped the 
boundaries of these granted powers, whether state 
legislation tends to withhold or violate some of the 
granted powers, with other incidental responsibili- 
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ties, rests upon the Judiciary Department, and there 
prevails throughout the Nation a profound regard for 
the men who have been selected for the highest court 
of the land and generally to those presiding over the 
courts of lesser jurisdiction. 


Were we to change this order and make either the 
Legislative or the Executive Departments superior 
to the Judiciary, our democracy would immediately 
be blasted and we would pass quickly into an auto- 
cratic form of government. The rights of the nation, 
the rights of the people are safe in the hands of the 
Federal courts. There may be some dissatisfaction 
and restlessness when they restrain selfish move- 
ments; but for anyone in the land to depreciate their 
uprightness, deserves the severest rebuke. We must 
fight to the last ditch and at every turn in defense of 
the scheme of government given to us by our fore- 
fathers, and that has made us a great nation. 


I stand unreservedly in opposition to any plan con- 
sidered or announced that would subordinate the 
Supreme Court of the United States or the courts of 
lesser jurisdiction to either the Legislative or Ex- 
ecutive Departments. 


A PECULIAR PSYCHOLOGY 


THE EVENTS of the past eight years have brought 
us face to face with so many distressing situations 
that the magnitude of human losses on the battle 
fields of Europe have seemingly produced a condi- 
tion which I should call a calloused heart. A decade 
ago, we should have been filled with horror had a city 
been razed as was Smyrna recently, if innocents had 
suffered as they did in the forward movement of the 
Kemalists. Many of us felt righteous indignation 
that such things should happen in these modern 
days, but there wasn’t that outpouring of indigna- 
tion which would have come beyond doubt in the 
days when war was not contemplated. 


It is indeed a peculiar psychological fact that our 
hearts should be dead to suffering; that we should 
look upon these things as ordinary events; that we 
should merely read about them and then go about 
our affairs. It isn’t a natural or a safe condition for 
our people. We must be highly sensitive to extraor- 
dinary events. We must be keen to the unusual. 


We must sense the significance of events as they may 
relate to human welfare. This sensibility we appeal 


for because if the callousness is found in one situa- 
tion, it may be found in another. We may be sacri- 
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ficing opportunities for improved conditions and deli- 
cacy. We may be too thick for fine ideas to penetrate. 
I have great confidence in the common sense of 
the American people; I believe in their absolute san- 
ity. I regret when the opportunity to follow un- 
lifting lines is sacrificed. In commerce as well as in 
political relations, we must be sensitive to impres- 
sions and measure events by a moral standard. 


BRAINS AND CAPACITY 


BRAINS and capacity are different. One is a gift, 
the other is acquired. Were I asked to choose be- 
tween them, I should select capacity, because it rep- 
resents human efforts and not merely something 
which came by inheritance. If we shall honor peo- 
ple for what they receive, then there may be an aris- 
tocracy of brains; but for capacity there will never 
be anything but democracy. Brains represent inher- 
ent power; capacity represents developed force. 
Brains are the dynamo which may or may not be put 
at work; capacity is the current that controls and 
illuminates. 

Aaron Burr had brains; John Marshall had ca- 
pacity. Gazing around, we find on every hand that 
those who wrought for the ages, who produced con- 
structive ideas, who gave utilities and conveniences 
to the world, had capacity as representing the in- 
herited brain power, whether it was large or small, 
put to its maximum speed. We cannot conceive of 
useful performances, of helpful productions emanat- 
ing from brains alone. They come from the con- 
centration of effort, the development of skill, from 
the qualities which we sum up in the one word— 
capacity. 

I should rather be capacious than possess merely 
brains. 
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UNPROTECTED IN A Fire LIKE THIS (CHICAGO), WHAT WouLp Your Crepir Recorps Have? 


If Your Records Were Bonds 
(Continued from page 12) 


mediately paralyzed; and the disturb- 
ing fact is brought forcibly home that 
there is no such thing as adequate in- 
surance for records, the life-impelling 
factor of organized business. 


A fire insurance policy carries with 
it a sense of security against the un- 
forseen. Because of this it sometimes 
promotes an incredible amount of care- 
lessness. The feeling that, no matter 
what occurs, recompense is ever avail- 
able in the case of loss by fire, is alone 
well worth the premiums paid. Yet 
that very feeling in many cases proves 
itself false. After the “improbable” 
has made itself an exception to the 
rule and happened, it is discovered 
that this same improbability was one 
of the few exigencies that were not 
deemed worthy of being covered by the 
policy. 


While insuring every tangible asset 
of their business, executives too fre- 
quently neglect to give proper thought 
to what is necessary in order that they 
may collect their insurance in case of 
fire. There are certain phrases in the 
standard fire insurance policies which 
are worthy of serious attention. 


VALUES YOU CANNOT INSURE 


Under the heading “Uninsurable and 
Excepted” is listed such property as 
accounts, bills, currency, deeds, evi- 
dences of debt, money, notes or secu- 
rities. These are the records on which 
business is built, but such is their sus- 
ceptibility to loss that no insurance 
company is willing to risk covering 
them in its standard fire insurance 
policy. 


It will be noted also that, in case of 
loss, a complete inventory of the dam- 
aged and undamaged property is re- 
quired. In case an organization’s rec- 
ords, including inventories, are lost, 
the owner must be content with the 
insurance company’s estimate of the 
loss and abide by its decision. This es- 
timate is usually a conservative one. 


There is still another reason for in- 
sistance on the safe preservation of 
all récords that are of vital interest to 
business. There is a clause in most 
insurance policies which states that in 
the event of failure to comply with 
the requirements as set forth in the 
policy, the policy becomes null and 
void. A business whose records are 
adequately protected by being housed 
in fire-resisting safes assures its stock- 
holders that their interests are being 
properly safeguarded. Your business 
records are every whit as valuable as 
your “gilt edge” bonds which are rest- 
ing safe and secure from the ravages 
of fire over in your banker’s fire- 
resistant containers. 


Otf My Guard 
(Continued from page 15) 
On his own initiative, he filed with us 


a financial statement. According to his 
showing he listed as the most substan- 
tial item of his assets, real estate to the 
value of $20,000. 

The business planned was a small 
manufacturing concern for the produc- 
tion of window screens and doors. He 
proposed to manage this business per- 
sonally, but with the backing or two 
partners, whose names he furnished. 

He so disarmed suspicion as to his 
integrity, and his ability to succeed that 
the account was opened virtually witn- 
out seeking any further information. 

It is true that we secured a mercan- 
tile agency report, but so sure had we 
felt of the security of our account that 
this report was not very carefully 
checked with the financial statement 
that had been given us. 

Now that the account has become 
financially ill, we have noted that the 
items of real estate are not claimed in 
the report made to the agency, and 
that the manager of the business re- 
fused to give the names of his silent 
partners. Also there was a number 
of other less imnortant discrepancies 
found between the report made us, and 
that made the agency. In other words, 
a close study of the little. information 
that we had on this concern failed to 


show any satisfactory basis for credit 
accommodations, and it is now found 
that the two silent partners, who have 
since withdrawn, were induced to cast 
their fortunes with the manager of this 
manufacturing business with virtually 
no more business reason than we had 
for opening the account. 

It is a case of being quite off one’s 
credit guard, or of examining the secu- 
rity of the stable after the horse has 
taken flight. 

Verily, eternal vigilance is the price 
of good credit granting. 


The Night Is Made for Sleep 
By Director J. T. Young 


Idaho Wholesale Gro. Co., Pocatello, Idaho. 


gona years ago, after a serious 
illness, I discovered that it was a 
good idea to lock your credit work in 
your desk when you left the office in 
the evening and not carry the worries 
of the day into the night, when one 
should rest. It took a serious illness to 
bring this fact home to me. This was 
a big mistake I made in credit work 
which I shall not forget. 


Credit men must keep their minds 
clear. They should never allow failures 
to worry them. The credit man of to- 
day keeps the failures switched on the 
side tracks, leaving the main lines of 
thought and endeavor clear to grapple 
with the problems as they occur each 
day and to project into the future with 
a determination to try to deduce from 
the symptoms, what the results three or 
six months hence will be. 


Credit men must also keep physically 
fit, taking sufficient physical exercises 
to tire them, thus inducing deep repose. 
The night is made for sleeping and not 
for worrying. The day is made for 
working, planning, thinking ahead. No 
credit man can be of any value to him- 
self or his firm without vision to anti- 
cipate months in advance what is going 
to happen in the particular territory 
which his firm serves. There fs only 
one way to do this, and that is to keep 
mentally alert and physically fit. 
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View in the Sales Bookkeeping Section of Accounting 
Office, Carson, Pirie, Scott Co., showing part of 
the battery of 65 Underwood Bookkeeping Machines. 


Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. 
are no longer ‘‘Under the 


Shadow of the Pen’’ 


k pnp there are 65 Underwood Bookkeep- 
ing machines in the offices of Carson, Pirie, 
Seott & Co. They are there because this great 
mercantile house has always followed the policy 
of giving its customers a maximum of service 


Keeping books on 
Underwood Bookkeeping Machines enables 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. to: 
. Prove that all items are cor- 


rectly pone as to amounts, 
on both ledgers and bills. 


and credit items in credit 
columns. 


and protection—and of administering its own 


business under the most modern and economi- 
cal methods. 


In spite of the fact that they maintain thou- 


- Prove that all items are ac- 


counted for, and that none 
are omitted from either 
ledgers or bills. 


. Prove that old balances are 


properly picked up on both 
ledgers and bills, and that 
new balances are correctly 
computed. 


. Prove that the items have 


been posted and billed to 
the correct accounts. 


. Eliminate all trial balance 


troubles. 


. Eliminate the labor of foot- 


ing thousands of bills at 
the end of each month, as 
under their plan the bill is 


sands of active credit accounts, they close their . 
books by about noon of the first business day of 
each month, and have their bills ready to mail 


between two and four o’clock on the afternoon 
of the same day. 


ready to render immediately 

. Prove that debit items are after the last entry has 
entered in debit columns been made. 

(We have prepared a report showing the operation and results of the 


methods used in the office of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. is 
report will be sent on request.) 


The Underwood Bookkeeping Machine can 
lift “The Shadow of the Pen” from any 
business, large or small. The coupon below 
will bring one of our representatives who 
will gladly give expert advice on any ac- 
counting problem. 


Since the completion of their mechanical ac- 
counting system, they have not been out one 
cent in any month on their trial balances. 


Underwood Typewriter Co., Inc., Underwood Building, N. Y. Branches in all principal cities. 


UNDERWOOD 


Bookkeeping MACHINE 


C.M. 
Underwood Typewriter Co., Inc., Underwood Building, New York 


0 Send Underwood Bookkeeping Machine 
representative from nearest branch office. 


Send a copy of “Taking Indus 
O out of the Shadow of the Pen” 









































AVOID DELAY 
IN GETTING YOUR 
COPY OF THE 


1923 CREDIT 
MAN’S DIARY 
and MANUAL of 
COMMERCIAL 
LAW 









































A™ acknowledged leader in 
credit work spontaneously 
and enthusiastically declares 
that the Credit Man’s Diary and 
Manual of Commercial Laws, as 
publishéd by the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, is a refer- 
ence book as valuable in his 
daily work as the Pharmaco- 
poedia is to the pharmacist. 


For the 1923 Credit Man’s 
Diary and Manual of Commer- 
cial Laws, now in press, we 
have been able through our 
Board of Editors drawn from 
the various states, as also 
from faithful users of the pub- 
lication, to make revisions and 
additions which will add great- 
ly to its value. 


For instance, the difficulty of 
determining to what Referee in 
Bankruptcy to send a claim has 
been overcome by giving the 
precise jurisdiction of each ref- 
eree. The Diary is now a better 
guide in handling bankruptcy 
cases; the jurisdiction of Jus- 
tices of the Peace is being 
treated for the first time, as is 
also the whole subject of judg- 
ment notes. 





Last year the edition was 
again exhausted. YOu are there- 
fore urged to place your order 
order for 1923 promptly. 


$3.50 PER COPY 
CARRIAGE PAID 


Natl. Assn. of Credit Men, 
41 Park Row, New York. 


Enclosed find $3.50 for 1923 Diary to 
be sent to address below 


OR 


Send me 1923 Diary and bill in due 
course. 


SCORER OER TER HEM EEE EEe 
CORR RR REE HEHE EEE EEE Ee 


CORRE ERROR EEE R EEE e Ee 


Credit Leaders and Their . 


Work 
(Continued from page 25) 


K. T. Green’s Accident 

8t. Joseph.—As a result of an elevator 
shaft accident K. T. Green, one of the 
association’s leaders in St. Joseph, re- 
cently suffered severe bruises and 
breaks from which he is slowly recov- 
ering. The accident occurred in Mr. 
Green’s place of business, the Robison 
Heavy Hardware Company. 

As one of their most valued associ- 
ates, members of the St. Joseph associ- 
ation have been exceedingly anxious 
concerning Mr. Green and are greatly 
relieved by the news of his good re- 
covery. They are using their influence 
to have him take the prolonged rest so 
essential for recovery from the nervous 
shock following his injuries. 

The Crepir Montuiy is happy to re- 
ceive this encouraging report regarding 
one of the most loyal members of the 
Association. 


And Strawberry Shortcake 


Oshkosh——To the first fall meeting 
of the Oshkosh association held at Ber- 
lin, Wis., came 84 enthusiastic credit 
men some with their wives and families. 
They made the 22 mile trip in autos 
from Oshkosh. 

The splendid chicken dinner at the 
Hotel Berlin was opened with a song by 
the ensemble, led by song leader W. C. 
Springgate, of the Oshkosh Business 
College. Not only was fried chicken 
served to the guests, but they were 
treated to fresh strawberry shorteake, a 
luxury that was surely appreciated by 
all. 

According to special news corres- 
pondent Wm. R. Shambeau, Crane Co., 
at the close of the repast the indigestion 
of each one was soothed by two num- 
bers by the quartet composed of Messrs. 
Bronson and Bronson and Crawford and 
Crawford. Their harmony was perfect, 
needing no other accompaniment to 
make it enjoyable to everyone present. 
Pres. Robert P. Boardmar, and a very 
able speaker, introduced Dr. Neil An- 
drews; A. H. Gruenewald, Gruenewald, 
Gruenewald & Thompson; and Rev. E. 
W. Todd, who spoke on the conditions 
in European countries as reflecting up- 
on the world’s credit. Their talks, 
treating on the economic conditions of 
the European countries through which 
they traveled, pertained very strongly 
to credit intercourse. Their contribu- 
tions to the program were thoroughly 
enioved by all present. 

Francis S. Lamb, C. P. A., Lamb & 
Graham. new chairman of the program 
committee. has opened the season of the 
Oshkosh association meetings with one 
of the finest and most entovable gath- 
erings that this body of men has ever 
had; this is only a forerunner of what 
can be expected for future gatherings. 
according to Mr. Shambeau. 


Philadelphia Luncheon 
Meeting 


Philadelphia.—The first luncheon 
meeting of the Philadelphia association 
was held October 3, at the Hotel Adel- 
phia with Pres. A. T. Rickards in the 
chair. An interesting program for the 
winter season is being worked out by a 
special noon day luncheon committee 
consisting of the following: Harry C. 
Barnes, Supplee-Biddle Hardware Co.; 
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John T. Brown, Jr., Haines, Jones 4% 
Cadbury Co.; D. R. Carson, Centra) x, 
tional Bank; Mrs. J. N. Cushing, Weit. 
zel Lumber Co.; Miss K. H. Bennett, 
McAdoo & Allen Co.; J. D. Harshaw 
Supplee-Biddle Hardware Co.; J. 
Hofstetter, Hofstetter Bros; a. y 
Maddock, Maddock & Co.; H. EB. Mc 
Curdy, Coleman Lamp Co.; Chas. J. Mac 
Guffin, Crane Co.; E. V. Ryan, National 
City Bank of New York; W. F. Sullivan, 
Snow, Church Co.; C. A. TerBush, Gen. 
eral Electric Co.; Mrs. E. S. Taylor, A. 
K. Schwenk Co.; E. 8S. Rogers, BR, gs. 
Rogers Mfg. Co.; C. F. Thompson, Wei- 
kel & Smith Spice Co.; J. S. Thomas, 
Elliott-Lewis Electric Co.; R. D. With. 
ington, Philadelphia National Bank, and 
H. L. Ziegler, Franklin National Bank 


Pres. Norvell in New England 


Providence.—The Providence associa- 
tion heard Pres. John E. Norvell, of the 
National Association of Credit Men, at 
their last meeting. 

Mr. Norvell gave a clear exposition of 
the methods employed in the operation 
of an Interchange Bureau for all West 
Virginia and showed how business men 
there were benefited by a state wide ex. 
change of ledger experiences. He urged 
that the next step must be to consoli- 
date nearby bureaus instead of conduct- 
ing smaller organizations and strongly 
suggested that Boston and Providence 
come together to form a single bureau 
under the best management available. 

Other speakers were H. F. Barker of 
Providence, a member of the National 
Board and Fred S. Sibley, vice-president 
of the Providence association. William 
H. C. Just, who presided, outlined what 
he hoped the association would accom- 
plish during his administration. 


What Do T Receive From My 
Membership? 


St. Louis.—According to the St. Louis 
Association Bulletin, those members 
who are active and who use the service 
of the association never ask “What Do! 
Receive from My Membership?” They 
know that they receive in proportion to 
what they give. They know that the 
Association’s services are limited only 
by the lack of co-operation and loyalty 
of the individual members. The men- 
ber, who never attends the Association 
meetings and fails to use its services, 
derives very little henefit from it. He 
should expect none. 

Such organizations derive their 
strength from combined efforts of all 
the members. Manager F. G. Bric of 
the Membership Department of the Na- 
tional Assoctation, was the chief spak- 
er of the evening and showed that he 
was not only a good organizer of the 
Membership work bnt spoke from long 
experience as a credit manager. 


Not Sufficient Funds 


Seattle-—The credit men of Seattle 
are determined in the next session of 
the legislature of Washington to put 
teeth into the law governing “not suf- 
ficient funds” checks. The bill that is 
to be presented will embody the main 
points of the Ohio law which makes 
the writing of an “N. S. F.” check 
prima facie evidence of larceny. The 
present statute reads that the issuance 
of such a check constitutes larceny 
only when the writer knows at the 
time that he has insufficient funds to 
meet it. 
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Insurance Does Not 
Replace Loss 


Toledo.—The Toledo members at their 
Jast meeting heard M. J. Gildorf, of the 
Columbus office of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, tell why insur- 
ance does not replace fire loss as it is 
so generally thought to do. He declared 
that this is the most important thought 
in the whole subject of insurance to 
drive home for when understood it will 
do more than all else to reduce the vast 
losses chargeable to simple careless- 


ness. 

Mr. Gildorf spoke in the highest terms 
of the service the National Association 
of Credit Men is doing to bring about a 
better understanding of underlying in- 
surance problems. He presented figures 
to show that the United States with a 
fifty billion dollar turnover in business 
is paying 3 per cent for the fire losses 
and fire protection that the fire protec- 
tion facilities call for a great invest- 
ment and enormous yearly expenditures 
because we have so many unnecessary 
fires. 


Good Attendance at Utica 


Utica.—In spite of the fact that Gov. 
Miller started his up-state campaign on 
the same evening a fine audience gath- 
ered at the last meeting of the Utica 
association which was addressed by Na- 
tional Sec.-Treas. J. H. Tregoe. Plans 
for the year were outlined. 


Business and Conditions 


Wheeling.—According to Special 
News Correspondent E. F. Hohmann, 
Wheeling News, D. W. Martin, Swift & 
Co., Chicago, was the chief speaker at 
the last noon day luncheon of the Wheel- 
ing association under the chairmanship 
of Pres. Robert Lee Boyd. Mr. Martin 
spoke on “Business and Conditions.” 
“The period through which we are 
passing has led all business men to 
become students of the forces that in- 
fluence their markets. It may seem 
strange that it takes a crisis to make 
enterprisers recognize the fundamental 
basis upon which a business community 
conducts its affairs; but such is the 
fact. 

“As never before it is clear that each 
business of our society is dependent 
upon the other. Reduce the farmer’s 
buying power and you reduce the sales 
of industry. Throw men out of emplov- 
ment and their power to buy is curtail- 
ed. The producer of the raw material 
of food in the great middle west is de- 
pendent upon the centers of population 
in the east for an adequate market.” 


Credit Follows Trade 
Decisions 


Younastown.—In addressing the 
memhers of the Youngstown associa- 
tion. at their last meeting. Gov. D. O. 
Wills. of. the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland. (introduced bv Pres. A. E. 
Adams, of the Firct National Bank.) 
warned avrainst political interference 
with the functioning of the Federal Re- 
Rerve Svctem. He declared that the 
Federal Reserve Banks of the country 
how possess the good-will of 95 per 
cent. of the hankers of the Nation, that 
the smaller banks now realize that the 
Federal Reserve is assisting smaller 
banks with loans and extending to 





| STOCK FIRE INSURANCE is conducted on the “live and let 
An adherence to this principle has made the 
United States what it is—industrially and commercially. 


live” principle. 


follows that a departure from it must weaken the fabric upon which 
our national prosperity is based. 


It naturally 





The Phoenix Insurance Company, 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, $12,400,000 


OY rynoclicut Fire Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


| 


Hartford, 
Conn. 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, $4,500,000 


FE UVITABLE fre EMarine Infurance (@mpany ProvipEnce. RL | 


them many benefits not otherwise 
available. He described the remark- 
able system established under the 
Federal Reserve Banks for the han- 
dling of the vast clearances of the 
country and gave credit to the National 
Association of Credit Men for having 
secured to the country a system of 
clearances which has brought great 
economies and rid business of the an- 
noyances incident to exchange charges 
among banks for payment of their own 
checks. 

Referring to the charge sometimes 
made against bankers that prosperity 
is arbitrarily made or destroyed 
through the extension or withholding 
of credit, Mr. Wills declared that credit 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, $2,800,000 


follows and does not precede trade de- 
cisions and it is the decision of men to 
engage in business that makes prosper- 
ity and vice versa. The country brought 
inflation on itself by reckless spending. 
He urged saving rather than spending 
in the next period of flood tide prosper- 
ity in order that the next depression 
might lose its terrors. 


An Essential for Success 


‘sT HE time has passed when a real 
business success can be achieved 
—in our present complicated economic 
world—without a sound knowledge of 
economics.”—J. H. TREGOE. 


FIDELITY BONDS 


O be adequate, the insurance 
carried by the concern which 
seeks credit should include fidelity 


insurance. 


A fidelity bond issued by this 
company PROTECTS the going 
concern against loss of moneys, 
securities or merchandise through 
acts of dishonesty of any of the 
concern’s employees. 


UNITED STATES 
FIDELITY AND GUARANTY CO. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Maintains a department of Guaranteed Attorneys that 
renders unexcelled service to merchants and manufacturers. 
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LEN LETTERS’ 


HIS is what may be expected 

of the ordinary file clerk 
when Globe-Wernicke Sectional 
Filing Cabinets equipped with 
the Globe-Wernicke Safeguard 
Method of Filing and Finding 
papers are used. This system is 
swift, simple and accurate. No 
other can equal it for efficiency. 


The easy-sliding drawers of 
the cabinet plainly labeled, the 
clearness of the indexing in each 
file makes possible this extraor- 
dinary efficiency. The Globe- 
Wernicke filing system is mis- 
take-proof. An important paper, 
when desired, is instantly at 
hand. 


The cabinets themselves with 
their sectional construction, may 
be adjusted for growth with in- 
creased activities. 


Write to-day for our chart in 
colors entitled the Globe-Wernicke 
Rainbow Division of “The Safe- 
guard Method of Filing and Finding 
Papers.” This chart clearly ex- 
plains the best filing system ever 
devised. 


Send This Coupo—— 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. Please send without 

charge your. chart 
Dept. C. M. 8, “The Safeguard 
Method of Filing and 


Cincinnati, O. Finding Papers.” 


KEASES SAFES 
Main Office Cincinnati 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Washington 
Detroit 
Cleveland 


Agencies in all cities 


Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia 


NEW OFFICERS 


Introducing Pres. Higinbotham 

Amarillo.—Owing to repeated and un- 
avoidable absences from Amarillo on 
business, E. W. Hardin, president of the 
Amarillo Hardware Co., has been ob- 
liged to resign the presidency of the 
Amarillo association. He is succeeded 
by E. L. Higinbotham, Vice-Pres. of J. 
E. Bryant Co., wholesale grocers, who 
has been for some time director of the 
Amarillo association. 


Leaders at Charlotte 


Charlotte——The work of the year in 
the Charlotte association is being car- 
ried forward under the active leader- 
ship of Pres. G. P. Fort, Grinnell Co.; 
Vice-Pres. J. D. Carroll, American Hard- 
ware & Equipment Co.; Sec. R. A. 
Young, Young-Cagle Drug Co.; Treas. 
Chas. H. A. Rupp, C. C. Coddington, 
Inc. 


President. May and His 
Lieutenants 

Grand Rapids—Pres. Fred R. May, 
G. R. Belting Co., of the Grand Rapids 
association, has appointed committees 
to carry through the big program of 
the association for the year. The 
chairmen of these committees are: En- 
tertainment, John D. Karel, Michigan 
Chair Co.; Friday Noon Conference, 
Walace G. Barclay, Barclay Ayers & 
Bertsch Co.; Credit Interchange Bu- 
reau, Mayo N. Zeigler, Robert W. Irwin 
Co.; Adjustment Bureau, B. C. Saun- 
ders, Union Machine Co.; Membership, 
Cc. J. Ryker, Hood Rubber Products 
Co.; Holding, S. O. Livingston, G. R. 
Grinding Mach. Co.; Bankruptcy Law 
and Banking, Benn M. Corwin, 315 
Houseman Bldg.; Legislative, R. J. 
Prendergast, Worden Grocer Co.; In- 
surance and Fire Prevention, H. W. 
L. TenBroek, H. W. TenBroek & Sons; 
Investigation and Prosecution, Frank 
H. Bockheim, H. & P. Drug Co.; Mer- 
cantile Agency Service, W. F. Powers, 
F. Raniville Co.; Social and Music, 
Clyde Scherpness, G. R. G. & Milling 
Co.; Business Literature, Alletz K. Ty- 
son, Powers-Tyson Ptg. Co. 


In Indiana, They Inaugurate 
First and Elect Later 


Indianapolis —C. W. Steeg, of Hugh 
J. Baker Co., was elected president of 
the Indianapolis association at its an- 
nual meeting October 12th. Other of- 
ficers elected were First Vice-Pres., J. 
M. Caswell, Diamond Chain and Mfg. 
Co.; Second Vice-Pres. Henry Knaff, 
Merchants Heat & Light Co; Treas., C. 
E. Sullivan, Merchants National Bank. 
Solon J. Carter, an honorary member 
of the association, former Judge of the 
Superior Court, before the ballots were 
counted, made an inaugural address for 
the two candidates who had been nomi- 
nated for the presidency. 


Jacksonville Officers 


Jacksonville-—Officers of the Jackson- 
ville association for the ensuing year 
are Pres. Geo. V. Salzer, Geo. V. Salzer 
& Bro.; Vice-Pres., S. R. Smith, care 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Co.; Sec.-Treas. H. 
W. Reno, Jacksonville Adjustment Bu- 
reau. 


THE CREDIT MONTHy 


WHAT IS AN OFFICE 
MANAGER? 


Not so long ago we had the book-keejer. 
office manager, the standing des } 
high stool and the sign over the book. 
keeper’s desk reading ‘The debit side is 
the side nearest the hat rack.” 
Now a new day is at hand which de. 
mands a man who has the science, the 
“know-how stuff” of dealing with the 
grovleme of office routine and personnel 
he JOB of yesterday has evolved into 
the Profession of today, and unfunction. 
alized general responsibility has given 
place to systematic application of scien. 
tifically developed methods in relation to: 

Personnel 

Accounting 

Record making, 

Credit granting, 

Collections, 

Mechanical equipment, 

Lighting, 

Ventilation, 

Statistics, 

Graphic Charts, 

Comparative analyses, 

Flow sheets, 

Sales, 

Advertising, 

Insurance, 

Financing 

and most important of all the 

co-ordination so necessary to weld 

into a harmonious team the in. 

dividuals engaged in the work. 
A man of wide experience, with matters 
outlined, successful in Organization, Of- 
fice and Credit management and now em- 
soaps by, the leading house in its line, 
ora pertecty valid reason seeks a new 
connection. 
cember Ist. 


If you are interested in reducing your 
payroll 10% to 15% _ while increasing 
your “office production” correspondingly, 


write 
Address, 0. C. M. 
c/o National Association of 
Credit Men 
41 Park Row, New York 


ill be available after De- 


K. C. Trade Groups 

Kansas City.—The Kansas City asso 
ciation is doing excellent work through 
its Trade Groups. Reports are printed 
in the last Bulletin of the association 
from the Financial Group, W. H. Potts, 
Chairman; the Graphic Arts, Stationers 
and Office Equipment Group, F. O. Hart- 
ung, Chairman and R. C. Oliver, Vice 
Chairman; the Iron, Steel and Hard 
ware Group, W. A. Sheely, Chairman; 
Auto Tires, Oils and Accessories, C. M. 
Gott, Chairman; Provisions, Groceries 
and Product Group, G. F. Noonan, 
Chairman. 


Pittsburgh Officers 


Pittsburgh—tThis year’s president of 
the Pittsburgh association is Frank C. 
Demmler, Demmler Bros. Co.; secretary 
is H. S. Keyser, 1213 Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., and the manager of the 
Credit Interchange Bureau is W. C. 
Griffith. 


Introducing Manager Sheckell 

Salt Lake City—At the Board of Di 
rectors of the Inter-Mountain Associs- 
tion of Credit Men the resignation of 
Walter Wright as Manager of the asso 
ciation was accepted and Thomas 0. 
Sheckell was named to succeed him 4s 
manager. 

Mr. Sheckell has been with this asso 
ciation for over twelve years and fv 
the past six years has been its general 
counsel. 


Williamson, W. Va., President 

Wiltiamson.—J. R. Hodges, Central 
Wholesale Grocery Co., has been elet 
ted president of the Williamson associ 
tion. 
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_ 5 es 


Center of Credit Control 


in Thousands of Businesses 


Accurate information, instantly accessible, is the very heart of Credit 
Control. Credit Managers must have Facts—and they must have them 
quickly. Easy accessibility is also important. Credit conditions must be 
apparent at a glance—little time is allowed for costly delays. 


Thousands of business institutions have found an efficient answer to 
Credit Problems through the use of 


Visualized and Picturized Credit Records 


Every record is made instantly available; index items are plainly 
visible. Important facts are made graphic ; current conditions are 
Seite plainly picturized by the use of RAND Patented Colored Signals. 


Remarkable results are realized with RAND Equipment. Credit 
Problems are greatly simplified. Risks are reduced and credits pro- 
tected. Millions of dollars are annually saved through the efficiency 
of RAND Visualized and Picturized Records. 


nk C. 


retary a ; Write for full particulars. Ask for Free Booklet on 
' Com- : 


of the —_——— Credit Control. Send samples of your present records 
w. C. E. and ask us to show how they can be visualized and 
picturized. No obligation. 
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“HOW IS 
YOUR HEALTH 
BALANCE?” 


Many a home has been deprived 
of husband and father because a 
man neglected to keep a check 
on his physical condition. 


The time to take care of your 
health is when you have it. 
Once lost, it is hard to regain. 


Our “Stay Well Service” gives 
you an accurate means of know- 
ing your exact physical condi- 
tion four times a year. Takes 
only FOUR MINUTES of your 
time. Enables you to KNOW if 
you are really well or if some 
internal disorder has started, 
which if neglected, may develop 
into serious illness. 


We do not give medical advice nor do 
we seek to supplant the services of your 
physician. Our SERVICE is to make a 
a periodical urinalysis, and if there are 
indications of trouble we advise you to 
take our report to your doctor. He is 
thus enabled to give you proper treat- 
ment in time. 


Thinking people consider our Service as 
necessary as INSURANCE. 


We will be glad to send you full particu- 


lars of the SERVICE; what it is, and 
what it costs. 


National Bureaw of Analysis, 
1908 Republic Bldg, Chicago. 


Educational Work Among 
Women 


(Continued from page 16) 

A woman who listened to a recent 
Chautauqua discussion of this subject 
was stirred to write of her experiences. 
She gives expression to those altered 
feelings of one who saw, as she thought, 
the fair certainty of life running se- 
renely on but for whom there was a 
rude awakening, against which fortu- 
nately her husband had, without her 
consent, prepared. 

AT FIRST DISAPPROVED OF INSURANCE 

She says: “I strongly disapproved of 


my husband’s taking insurance, but not 


because I wanted to spend the money. 
I knew something of investments and 
figured that he could receive better re- 
turns through the direct investment of 
that money he would have used in meet- 
ing premiums. But the strongest op- 
position was the unconscious fear. The 
thing we prepare for, we expect to ex- 
poctenee and I felt preparation for 
eaving me meant that I lose him. 

“I did lose him,” she wrote, “but his 
good sense had dictated investment for 
protection. When I found myself alone, 
therefore, with two children to pro- 
vide for, I gratefully accepted the 
money, (promptly paid on four life in- 
surance policies), that has since kept 
us from want. 

“If women will learn to see that it 
is just as necessary to provide against 
possible loss of life as for next year’s 
rent, and put aside foolish supersti- 
tion, they will encourage husbands to 
make safe protective investments in- 
stead of the speculative which may give 
greater returns today but may also 
leave them destitute tomorrow.” 


Are You the Man Who 
“Never Reads Advertisements ? 


Some men, who are neither blind 
nor illiterate, claim sincerely that 
they ‘‘never read advertisements.’’ 
Yet, if you could investigate, in 
each case you would find that the 
man who ‘‘never reads advertise 
ments’’ used an advertised tooth 
paste or shaving cream or soap. If 
he owns an automobile it will be 
an advertised car. If you ask his 
opinion of any automobile he will 
reply in words that might have 
been lifted bodily from an adver- 
tisement of that automobile. 
Advertising has formed his opin- 
ions to a great degree. He may 


have received his information 
through others who obtained their 
knowledge from advertising. But it 
is a fact that no man can escape the 
efiect of advertising even if he does 
say he ‘‘never readsadvertisements.’’ 

Not one of us ever reasoned out 
entirely from his own mind that the 
earth is round. If we had not read 
it or heard it we would never have 
known it. 

In these days of good, truthful, 
helpful advertising to say, ‘‘I 
never read advertisements’’ is 
merely your way of saying, ‘‘I 
don’t read all advertisements.’’ 


Does the Credit Man read his own professional magazine? 
He does. But the Advertiser will not believe it unless the Credit 
Man writes to the Advertiser and says, “I saw your advertisement 


in the Credit Monthly.” 


Pubished co-operation 


in with the 
. Assn. of Advertising Agencies.] 


THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


How to Cut Insurance 
Rates 

By Director Gordon M. Day 

Day-Bergwall Co., Milwaukee, Wis, 


A’ in all other things, we learn by 
experience and our concern learned 
a great deal about fire insurance ag 
result of an extensive and dangeroys 
fire from which we suffered in 1918 
Now we know out of our own experi- 
ence that every credit man should be 
on the alert not only to place his ingyr. 
ance with good reputable insurance 
agencies and companies but should haye 
experts go over the property and gee 
that the forms are properly drawn go 
that there will be no question about re. 
covery in case of loss. We now know 
how easy it is for certain stipulations 
to creep into policies in error only to 
put the insured in a difficult position in 
case he had to collect on the fire logs, 

Our fire impressed us also with the 
necessity of a concern insuring up to 
the maximum instead of down to the 
minimum. We have found that by em- 
ploying experts to study our risk we 
have been able to cut our insurance rate 


almost in half and still be properly 
covered. 


Merchandise Less Impor- 
tant than Merchant 
By Director C. L. Davies 

Ridenour-Baker Grocery Co. 


LEARLY there is an intimate rela- 

tion between life insurance and 
credit granting. When a prospective 
risk is found to be carrying ample life 
insurance, payable to his estate, the 
grantor of credit quite properly feels 
that this item can be put into the scale 
in favor of the risk. When a merchant 
dies, his affairs are often found more 
or less tangled. Insurance payable to 
a widow or his family is not available 
for debts, but insurance payable to the 
estate indicates that it was the mer- 
chant’s desire to protect those who are 
extending him credit. 

Then, too, a merchant who has been 
carrying life insurance for a reasonable 
period of time, payable to his estate, 
has a tangible asset which may be 
available in the closing of an account. 
For instance, a house has extended a 
considerable credit to a merchant, who 
being temporarily hard pressed for 
ready funds, is forced to ask for time. 
The house in granting such extension 
will require definite, tangible security. 
If, as is often the case, the merchant 
has nothing to offer but his stock or 
fixtures,—which, of course, are not con- 
sidered desirable from a security stand- 
point,—he may be able to make his 
creditor secure by offering as security 
certain policies which have a definite 
cash value and these policies are turned 
back to him upon payment of the ac- 
count. 

There is no question that credit man- 
agers should encourage the carrying of 
an adequate amount of life insurance, 
payable to the estate, so that in case of 
the merchant’s death, the creditors are 
certain to be amply protected. 

It is indeed just as logical to carry 
life insurance to protect creditors 4s 
to carry fire insurance to protect credit- 
ors, for often the merchant himself is 
a@ more important element in the risk 
than merchandise in his statement. 
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Keeping Tab on Collections 


That balance outstanding line is certainly falling—began to go 
down in May when we put in Elliott-Fisher machines and got out 
statements on the first day of the month. 


It’s the old story of first come first served. The first statements 
received are generally the first bills paid. It’s good business and 
it’s human nature. 


Elliott-Fisher keeps your books in perpetual balance and makes 
possible sending out bills every day and statements, including the 


last day’s business of the preceding month, out on the first day of 
the new month. 


Our representative in your city will gladly 
show you how Elliott-Fisher gives you the 
definite and accurate information you need 


and permits complete credit control at all 
times. 


Elliott-Fisher 


Accounting and Writing Machines: Flat Writing Surface 
Canadian Pacific Bldg., Madison Ave. at 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 





National Liberty 


Insurance Company 
of America 


Incorporated 1859 
HOME OFFICE 
709 Sixth Avenue, New York 
SEMI-ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 
June 30th, 1922 
ASSETS 
Liberty Loan 
Bonds 
United States, 
State and 
Municipal 
Bonds .. .. 
Railroad and 
other Bonds 
and Stocks. 
Loans on Bond 
and Mort- 


$3,026,687.60 


703,121.51 


4, 537,005.01 


1,314,850.00 
508,498.14 


Cash on hand 
and in Bank 
Other Admit- 
ted Assets.. 


LIABILITIES 
Capital 
Premium Re- 
6,337:818.70 
Reserve 
Losses .... 997,067.18 
Other Liabili- 
ties ........ 275,000.00 
Total Liabili- 
ties includ- 
ing Capital 
Net Surplus . 


$8,610,485.88 
. 3,232,222.89 


$1 I 842,708.77 
Surplus to Pol- 


icy Holders 


. +4,232,222.89 


Securities shown at Market 
Value June 30, 1922. 


Any reasonable kind of insurance is 
an asset in a business for no one can 
guess when insurance may be called 
into service. We give a great deal of 
attention in our line of business to this 
whole subject. 


Should We Carry 
Insurance? 
By Director J. D. Faucette 
Faucette Co., Inc., Bristol, Tenn. 


666" HOULD we carry fire insurance?” I 

know of no better answer to the 
question here propounded than that I 
heard when I had just donned the swad- 
dling clothes of mercantile life more 
than forty years ago. “When times are 
good, and money is easy, I do not mind 
paying the premiums. When times are 
hard and money is tight, I cannot afford 
to be burned out without full insurance.” 


THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


What Have You Read Lately? 


The books and other publications re- 
viewed in the Crepir MonTHLy have 
actually been of service, or are believed 
to be of special interest to Oredit 
Managers. What have you read lately 
that is deserving of attention of your 
fellow-members in the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men?—Tue Eprror. 


WE MAKE EVERY SALESMAN A CREDIT 
MAN. Illus. Spencer C. Gunn, Credit 
Manager, A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, 
N. Y. System. A. W. Shaw Co., May 
1922. 3,000 wds. 

Mr. Gunn describes in a very read- 
able way the methods adopted by his 
firm to secure the greatest co-operation 
between the sales and credit depart- 
ments. Carbons of letters to customers 
are always sent to the salesman inter- 
ested and a memorandum is sometimes 
attached requesting the salesman’s 
opinion on the case. The salesman is 
always consulted and his consent ob- 
tained before a customer is dunned; 
often the salesman is able to explain 
delays. Mr. Gunn believes that sales- 
men have considerable credit ability 
and that the credit manager should 
take advantage of this for the benefit 
of both merchant and customer. 


THE CREDIT TRIMMERS. 
Smith. Sat. Eve. Post, Curtis Pub. Co. 
Phila. May 15, 1922. 10,000 wds. 

This is the second article by Mr. 
Smith on fraudulent bankrupts based 
largely upon information received from 
Cc. D. West, (“Zephen,’) manager of 
the Investigation and Prosecution De- 
partment of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 

The offense of trimming creditors, 
legally called commercial fraud, is simi- 
lar to fraudulent bankruptcy but is a 
distinct offense committed in its own 
peculiar manner and prosecuted under 
ordinary criminal law, unless circum- 
stances permit the harmed creditors to 
throw the culprit into bankruptcy, 
while the other act is punishable by the 
national bankruptcy act. One Richard 
Town is on record as probably the first 
offender of the British law of 1705, 
which called it a felony to conceal as- 
sets in order to fleece creditors. Rich- 
ard Town was hanged for concealing as- 
sets of the value of twenty pounds and 
for fleeing from his creditors. 

Commercial crimes are much more 
prevalent now than in the old days 
when manufacturers merely charged 
off such losses and put the cost on the 
shoulders of honest customers. This 
indifference caused the development of 
the art of credit trimming, until today 
there are many organizations fighting 
determinedly against the evil and hun- 
dreds of.crooks have been sentenced. 
Business schools such as the National 
Institute of Credit, conducted by the 
National Association of Credit Men, and 
the Institute of the American Bankers 
Association, are training men to recog- 
nize and resist these criminal schemes. 

Fraudulent bankruptcy is a popular 
trade especially among Mediterranean 
and Levantine peoples living among us, 
and is not so much practiced by the 
older races that settled in America. 
It is known that certain Syrians arriv- 
ing in this country are dissuaded from 
earning an honest living and are trained 
here by ‘Syrian “kings” to be profes- 
sional bankrupts. One case a few years 
ago revealed three kings each operat- 
ing a large store who sent their tools 


_Edward H. 


to establish shops in small towns of five 
different states. The tools bought goods 
which they immediately transferred to 
the big store—which were there sold at 
cutthroat prices. The small first orders 
were promptly paid for and credit wag 
established; then much larger orders 
were filled, which of course were never 
paid for. Suddenly the store was 
cieaned out, and it was discovered that 
the tool had fled or was playing bank- 
rupt. 

The schemers are clever. They get 
goods without paying for them, under 
sell the market and flee with the 
spoils. The manager of a_ benevolent 
organization turned out to be an extep. 
sive criminal operator. He was well 
known as a wholesaler and millionaire, 
influential in politics. The plan was 
this: An honest but incompetent busi- 
ness man who came to him for assist- 
ance was prevailed upon to become a 
tool and receive 40 per cent of the 
profits. By opening a little store and 
paying bills promptly, the tool estab 
lished credit and the wares were trans- 
ferred to the “benefactor’s” big shop, 
After sufficiently large shipments of 
goods from many concerns, the local 
operator pulled out,—bank account and 
all—and reported at the headquarters 
of the operator. Forty thousand dollars 
in seven months was easy money; and 
the benefactor permitted his assistant 
to rest a few months before embarking 
on a similar adventure. With slight 
variation in method this scheme was 
pulled off again and again in many 
different cities until a suspicious credi- 
tor started an investigation, and a com- 
plete confession from the small oper 
ator brought about the arrest and con- 
viction of the heretofore respected and 
successful benefactor. 

In order to have no tell-tale bills of 
lading and shipping orders, some suc- 
cessful schemers own motor trucks for 
transferring goods to all parts of the 
country. And many goods are exported 
to help conceal the trail. In other cases 
the crook manages to hide the goods on 
the premises of his store, by boarding 
up store-rooms, shelves, etc. Hiding 
stolen goods in warehouses is perhaps 
the commonest of all means of con- 
cealing goods. One crook kept and 
transferred his unpaid-for goods in 
large Saratoga trunks which were des- 
ignated by feminine names supposedly 
given to pet cats. There were 51 in all, 
and a telegram to his wife requesting 
that “Margery” or “Eunice” be sent to 
join him at Louisville meant he had a 
market or temporary store house for 
furs, silks or linens. This elusive crimi- 
nal was traced by the fact that to judge 
by his telegrams his wife kept seven 
cats; and when he opened up a new 
store in Kansas City the detectives were 
ready for him and interrupted a Christ- 
mas Eve banquet to tell him the game 
was up. 


EXCHANGE OF CREDIT DATA AIDS 
EXPORTERS. B. Olney Hough. Ameri- 
can Exporter, May 1922. 3000 wds. 


The operation of the Foreign Inter 
change Bureau of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men is explained in 4 
clear and instructive manner in this 
article by B. Olney Hough, Editor of 
the American Exporter. The value of 
the Bureau is pointed out, and samples 
of the data obtained through the Bureau 
and information blanks are shown. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF JAPAN. Notes 
made during journeys of 6,000 miles in the 
rural districts as a basis for a sounder 
knowledge of the Japanese people. J. W. 
Robertson Scott (“‘Home Countries”). 85 
illustrations, D. Appleton & Co., N. Y 
1922. 446 pp. 

The. author. of this book has already 
to his credit a dozen volumes on Brit- 
ish agriculture, and is also an author- 
ity on the Far East and lived four 
years and a half in Japan. He has 
gathered a vast amount of information 
on Japanese life especially outside of 
the large cities. The book is supplied 
with a thorough index and a statis- 
tical appendix which adds to its great 
yalue for any reader who prefers 
skilled observation to violent argu- 
ment for or against Japan. 


INDIVIDUALISM. 
Blackmar, Professor of S 

U. of Kansas. Thomas Y. 

N. Y., 1922. 140 pp. 

This book protests 
neglect of the individual in modern 
social life; it declares that too little 
stress is placed upon his moral and in- 
tellectual integrity. Members of the 
National Association of Credit Men will 
disagree with the author: “The Gold- 
en Rule has made some progress with 
individuals, but little with organized 
groups. The members of an organiza- 
tion may, taken separately, exercise 
the christian virtues, but they belong 
to a non-ethical pagan group that sets 
the standard of moral action.” 


JUSTIFIABLE 


Frank 
Wilson i 


Sociviogy, 
Crowell Co., 


against the 


CHAIN STORES—Their 

Operation, Walter S. Hayward, A.M., and 
Percival White, A.M. McGraw-Hill Book 
ser Cogednc.,.N..¥,. 1922. 411 .pp. 

Fascinating as a story of a most in- 
teresting phenomenon of modern mer- 
chandising, this book on the manage- 
ment and operation of chain stores will 
be read with interest by business men 
of all kinds. The readers will natu- 
rally first turn to the chapter on com- 
petition to get the authors’ opinion on 
the future of chain store development 
and its relation particularly to the in- 
dependent retailer. To quote: “Will 
the small retailer ever go out of busi- 
ness? (p. 118) As far as any definite 
answer can be given, it is ‘No.’” 

— “And as long as we have small re- 
tail grovers we shall need wholesale 
grocers.” 

Chain stores and their development 
present problems to many others ve- 
sides the independent retailer. The de- 
velopment of chain stores from _ hori- 
zontal combinations to vertical combi- 
nations presents problems to manufac- 
turers and distributors in many lines. 
It is too early yet to say that the 
growth of these vertical combinations 
will be as rapid in the future as they 
have been in the last few years, but it 
is necessary and important for business 
men who are in competition with this 
type of chain store organizations to 
know what the factors are that have 
made for their rapid development and 
success. 

The interesting chapters on ‘“Locat- 
ing the Store,” “Pricing and Turnover,” 
“Advertising,” “Personnel,” etc., should 
be read by every one who is interested 
in modern methods of merchandising. 
The independent merchant who wants 
not only to survive the competition of 
chain, stores- butstoe m@eke profits, -must 
at least. run his business as scientifi- 
cally and as modernly as some of the 
successful chain stores are running 
theirs. The wholesaler, therefore, who 
is interested in maintaining for him- 


Management. and 


N eminent 


statistician, 


writing 


about ancient fortunes, speaks 
of Croesus having been worth 
$80,000,000 and Solomon about $20,- 
000,000. These were the real high- 
spots in wealth in the early days, he 


declares. 


But the old Bible story of 


the King who loaned one of his chums 
10,000 talents of gold is recalled. You 
remember when the king asked for it, 
the fellow begged for a few weeks of 


grace, and got it. 


Here was a king who 


had it all over Croesus and Solomon, for 
he thought nothing whatever of help- 


ing out a friend to the 


extent of 


$275,000,000, which was the value of 


10,000 gold talents. 


You'll find the 


tale in Matthew the Eighteenth Chapter, 


and it is worth reading. 


Money, appar- 


ently, meant nothing in those young 
days, but it certainly does today, doesn’t 


it? 


After you are gone it must come in 


just the same, if there are any loved 
ones. Life insurance is the best medium 


to take your place. 
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self independent retailers as outlets for 
his commodities, can render no higher 
type of business service to the inde- 
pendent merchant and to himself than 


by: inforfiing himself of the many sound” ” 


principles of merchandising which un- 
derlie the growth and strength of chain 
store operation. 

The book as a book on merchandis- 
ing alone is invaluable to the student 
of the problems of distribution. The 
ideas contained in the chapters on “Lo- 


cating the Store,” “Purchasing,” “Pric-- 


ing and Turnover,” “Advertising,” 
“Records,” etc., are applicable in large 
part to independent businesses. The 


book eentains a-farge ‘number -of. ilus-. 


interesting tabulations 
and statistics, and historical accounts 
of successful chain stores. A _biblio- 
graphy containing articles on chain 
stores that have appeared within the 


trative forms, 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


last 10 years furnishes additional val- 
uable material to those who are more 
intersely interested in the subject. 


BANK CREDIT AND AGRICULTURE, Ivan 
Wright. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., N. Y. 
1922. 340 pp. 

Prof. Wright is familiar to the readers 
of the Crepir MonTHLy as the author 
of articles on the Farm Situation, the 
Farmer, and on Rural Credit. Two of 
these articles which appeared in the 
Crepit Monruiy for February and May, 
1921, received widespread attention be- 
cause they pointed out to business men 
the lack of buying power of the farmers 
due to -thedisparitysbetwen the.price of _ 
farm products and other products. Pro- 
fessor Wright’s figures and conclusions 
did much to dispel the belief in the 
early recovery from depression which 
some financial writers were then pre- 
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dicting. In addition, these articles show- 
ed plainly to credit men and business 
men who may not have known it L>- 
fore, to what extent the prosperity of 
American business is dependent on the 
prosperity of the farm business. 

In this book on Bank Credit and Ag- 
riculture, which is the first of its kind, 
the author treats the farmer as a busi- 


ness man or entrepreneur who, because 
of the characteristics of his business is 
compelled to seek, and should be suppli- 
ed with, short term credits, intermedi- 
ate credits, and long term credits. He 
points out that at the present time, the 
farmer is not receiving the credit which 
in the nature of his business he should 
receive and that his failure to receive 
such credit limits his production, his 
prosperity and hence the prosperity of 
the country at large. The reasons for 
his failure to receive such credit are 
three-fold:—1. The farmer himself. 2. 
The lack of credit facilities that may 
be extended to him under the existing 
laws. 3. The lack of comprehension 
on the part of bankers and business 
men and politicians of the farmer’s 
business problems. 


The.conclusion that Professor Wright 
reaches may best be stated in his own 
words: 


“1. The farmer’s many needs for 
short-term credit maturing within 
six months are frequently not ap- 
preciated by local bankers. How- 
ever, the draftees of the Federal 
Reserve Law and the directing 
Board have made liberal provisions 
for almost all the demands for short- 
term credit by farmers. But both 
the country bankers and the farm- 
ers have yet to be educated to the 
wise and just apportionment of the 
credit at their disposal. 

“2. The farmer requires credit for 
fixed improvements with a maturity 
that is too long for commercial 
banks and too short and varied in 
character for investment banking. 
The United States needs additional 
banking facilities, in order to take 
care of these requirements. The War 
Finance Corporation Act of 1921 
provided $1,000,000,000 credit for 
the production and marketing of 
farm products. It is designed to 
meet the demands of agriculture 
for credit for periods of more than 
six months and less than three 
years; and is good as far as it goes. 
However, for many people it bears 
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the badge of a Government organi. 
zation, and is only temporarily ef. 
fective, and far too narrow in scepe. 
Some permanent system is needed 
for collecting, standardizing and 
grading the farmer’s paper offered 
against fixed improvements and 
placing it upon the investment 
market on the basis of its merit.” 


To remedy this situation, therefore, ig 
needed, first education for the farmer 
so that he may conduct his business ip 
a businesslike way and prove himself 
worthy of.a type of credit. 2. Educa. 
tion on the part of bankers and bugi- 
ness men and politicians that will make 
them appreciate the needs of farming 
communities, 


Professor Wright believes that some 
day the individual farmer will have a 
credit rating similar to that given by 
Dun and Bradstreet. He does not fore 
see this as an achievement of the im. 
mediate future, it will take “time, pa- 
tience, leadership and education.” 

The book gives an intimate insight 
into the farmer’s financial problems and 
shows how under economic necessity 
the farmers have organized themselves 
the better to market their crops and to 
exercise the kind of foresight that 
other businesses employ. : 

One chapter in the book is devoted 
to answering the criticisms of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System that have been 
made by agriculturists and politicians. 
Professor Wright believes that these 
criticisms are for the most part in 
valid. The chapter on “Intermediate 
Credit,” a term that Professor Wright 
uses for credit that is neither short 
term nor long term is particularly in- 
teresting. The farmer needs credit not 
only to carry on seasonal operations or 
for the purchase of his property, but 
he needs it as well for fencing, drain- 
age, irrigation, planting of orchards, 
ete. 

The book contains interesting appen- 
dices on the Federal Farm Loan Sys 
tem, the War Finance Corporation, and 
on farm financing in foreign countries, 
particularly in France, England and 


a 


Editor, THe Crepir MonrTHLY, 
41 Park Row, New York. 
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Germany. Whether agricultuel financ- 
ing in this country follows the models 
of France and Germany and particularly 
of Germany or whether we develop inde- 
pendently of the ideas of these coun- 
tries, the future is likely to show more 
adequate provisions for the extension 
of credit to farmers than are now pos- 
sible in this country. As an introduc- 
tion to the study of the farm enterprise 
as a@ financial enterprise this book is of 
great value and interest to farmer, 
panker, economist and business man. 


BANKING AND CREDIT, Davis Rich Dewey 
and Martin > Shugrue. The Ronald Press 

Co., N. Y., 1922. 506 pp. 

Designed as a textbook for colleges 
and schools of business administration, 
this book is a welcome addition to the 
business man’s library. In the words of 
its authors, “It is written primarily to 
meet the needs of the individual who 
uses the bank for credit accommoda- 
tion; its aim is to explain the problems 
confronting the customers of a bank, 
and the significant factors that control 
the terms and conditions upon which 
credit may be obtained.” The history 
of banking and the theoretical questions 
concerned with the nature of money 
and credit receive accordingly very lit- 
tle attention. On the other hand, the 
book is rich in its description of actual 
banking practice. The authors have 
been eminently successful in their at- 
tempt to treat their subjects briefly and 
clearly. The chapter on the balance 
sheet is an example of brevity and 
clarity. In analyzing the balance sheet 
ef a bank, they have developed a bal- 
ance sheet step by step from the or- 
ganization of the bank, following a 
method too little used in descriptions 
and analyses of what to the lay mind 
is the complicated mathematical picture. 

Credit men will find the chapters on 
the Credit Statement and Statement 
Analysis of particular interest. The 
various items of the credit statement 
are clearly and carefully defined and 
the treatment of this subject shows an 
acquaintance with the best-established 
credit practice and also with the recent 
contributions to the subject (for ex- 
ample, Analysis Ratios pages 229 to 
230). The illustrations of the analysis 
of typical credit statements are brief 
and lacking in details but the authors 
have done what few writers in this field 
have done, namely, they have _illus- 
rated their points by using compara- 
tive balance sheets of a company during 
three years, thus presenting to the stu- 
dent and business man and teacher a 
moving picture of the same business in 
operation over a period of years. 

The chapters on the Federal Reserve 
System, on Acceptances, on the Process 
of Foreign Exchange are excellent sum- 
maries of the experience and develop- 
ment in these fields. 

The value of the book is enhanced by 
carefully selected bibliographies at the 
end of each chapter, by a wealth of il- 
lustrative forms, and by an appendix 
containing both problems with solu- 
tions and problems without solutions. 


KEYSTONE JUSTICE DIRECTORY. Key- 
stone Justice Directory Co., N. Y., 1922. 
240 pages. 

The Keystone Justice of the Peace 
Directory is an elaborate preparation, 
containing the names of Justices of the 
Peace in the various states, as of Jan- 
wary 1, 1922. The plan of the publishers 
is to keep the volume revised peri- 
Odically, and information as to changes 


The wide use of COAL 
SUBSTITUTES during 
the coming winter 


will add enormously to the toll of 
the Fire Fiend, unless a “handle 
with care” campaign is started in 
YOUR community—NOW. 


This winter more than ever should 
the property owner carry FULL in 


surance-protection. 


Insist on a 


Springfield Policy. It PAYS! 


PRINGFIELD Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company of Springfield, Mass. 


i Cash Capital $2,500,000 I 


furnished to subscribers. As the value 
of the services of Justices of the Peace 
in the handling of collections is well 
recognized, this volume will give many 
houses a collection -facility not hereto- 
fore easily available. The book appears 
in loose leaf leatherette binder. 


Big Things Can Be Done 
Through Fire Preven- 


tion Committees 
By F.C. Jordan 


Indianapolis Water Co. 


wa nearly every other American 
city was in 1921 disgracefully in- 
creasing its burning record, Indianap- 
olis had turned about and burned near- 
ly 30 per cent. less insurable property 
in 1921 than in 1920. It has maintained 
the same favorable ratio over the fire 
loss in the first eight months of 1922 
as compared with the same months of 
1921. 

A record such as this could not have 
just happened. It came because there 
was a self-appointed body of citizens 


who were determined that all Indian- 
apolis should know what it costs to 
have hundreds of preventable fires, and 
how great a liability a careless citi- 
zen is. These men made a great deal 
of the fact that the by-products of fire 
prevention are more important than 
the simple elimination of fire loss, and 
add value to the city as a cleaner, saf- 
er, healthier place to live in. 


DOWN WITH SHINGLES 


The wooden shingle roof has been 
the main center of attack in Indian- 
apolis. During the first two months of 
1922 Indianapolis had 850 wooden 
shingle roof fires. The Citizen’s Com- 
mittee was determined that every man 
and woman in Indianapolis should get 
these figures and be thoroughly 
ashamed of the fact that this record 
showed more shingle roof fires than 
took place in the six cities of Cincin- 
nati, Louisville, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City and Philadelphia com- 
bined during all of 1920. They were de- 
termined that this menace should go. 
Nothing was left undone which might 
prepare the people for the writing of 
a Municipal Ordinance that would rid 
the city of its greatest conflagration 
hazard. 
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The campaign developed from the 
negative aspect of fire prevention into 
a positive continuous campaign for 
city beautification for the transforma- 
tion of the hideous, dangerous rubbish 
heap into a garden spot of flowers and 
vegetables. As a result of this work 
the unkempt vacant lot and helter- 
skelter back yard is becoming a hateful 
thing, especially to the boys and girls, 
for it has been demonstrated to them 
that such places may be made to be- 
come things of joy and ornament. 


That the popular mind is not set 
against the shingle roof is evidenced 
by the number of re-roofing permits 
issued by the city—as many as forty- 
five in a single day so that when the 
amendment to the city roofing ordi- 
nance is ready calling for the installa- 
tion of a fire resistant roof whenever 
a wooden shingle roof has been damag- 
ed by fire to the extent of 20 per cent 
or where natural wear has made neces- 
sary the replacement of 20 per cent or 
more, the ordinance will not bear 
heavily on anyone. 


Under the direction of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Indianapolis there have 
been appointed special committees on 
fire prevention including a Committee 
on Laws and Ordinances, a_ Committee 
on Continuous Ciegn-Up, I ion ald 
Enforcement Committee, Fire Preven- 
tion and Literature, and Committees on 
Fire Department Drill, on Programs in 
Churches and Schools and on a Fire 
Resistance Roof Campaign. 


Massachusetts Mutual 
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of Springfield, Massachusetts 





The Insurance Policy a 
Definite Contract 
D 


O the typewritten portions of all 
your fire policies covering the 
same property read precisely alike? 
If more than one agent or broker 
wrote the insurance, there is great 
danger that differences have crept in. 
It is a matter about which one cannot 
be too careful. So important is the 
point that the standard form gives 
warning in bold type at the foot of 
the first fold of the policy. In any 
transfer of the property,—such as 
takes place for instance in connection 
with an adjustment—concurrency 
should be given special attention. 
Not infrequently it is found that 
the same property in different poli- 
cies is insured in two different names. 
There is another stipulation, set 
out in the printed portions of the 
standard policy form, to the effect 
that the insuring company “shall not 
be liable for a greater portion of any 
“168s or damage than’ the ‘amount in- 
sured shall bear to the whole irfsur- 
ance covering the property whether 
valid or not and whether collectible 
or not.” 


Incorporated in 1851 


For example, let there be $4500 of 
insurance divided into three policies 
of $1500 each written by three com- 
panies. If one of the policies was 
voided, whether on sound or unfair 
grounds, or if one of the companies 
was unable to meet its liability under 
the policy, the burden to be borne by 
the other two companies which 
acknowledge their liability is not 
thereby increased. 


Under the claim quoted it would 
be, for each, one-third of the adjust- 
ed loss whether or not the other. 
company paid its proportion. 

The two clauses of the standard 
policy cited should be enough to in- 
dicate that the fire insurance policy, 
like every other form of contract, is 
made up of conditions which impose 
responsibilities on insured as well as 
insurer. It is because of these con- 
ditions that the premium is fixed at 
the rate charged. 


Any hazard can be insured against 
at'a price. But we are hot to expect 
the insurer readily to waive condi- 
tions in policy contracts which were 
essential in fixing the price at which 
he was willing to assume the risk. 
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INSURANCE IS WORLD-WIDE! - 


The Chinese offices of the Commercial Union Assur- 
ance Co. Ltd., use an emblem that is both interesting 
and effective. 


The Salamander, shown on the emblem, was supposed 
by the ancients to be immune from fire. A company, 
therefore, that has been tested by fires all over the 
world during a long period of years might fittingly be 
represented by the Salamander passing unharmed 
through the flames. 


The Commercial Union Assurance Co. Ltd., is insur- 
ing property throughout the world and “Living Up to 


. the Highest Ideals of the Fire Insurance Business,” 


everywhere. 


COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 


CHICAGO 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
DALLAS ATLANTA NEW YORK DENVER 


The Commercial Union Is Favorably Known in Every Civilized Country! 


SAN FRANCISCO 





“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE CO. of America” 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


More than a Century 
of Service 


Etna Policies 
give full protection and cover 


Fire Sprinkler Leakage 
. Marine Registered Mail 
Automobile Parcel Post 
Tornado - OWeltbe ewes cteseetse 
Rent Salesmen’s Samples 
-Rental Value Transit Floaters 
Leasehold Automobile Truck Transit 
Use and Occupancy -Explosion 
Profits Riot and Civil Commotion 


Losses Paid over 


210,000,000 


AGENTS AT.ALL IMPORTANT POINTS 
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Insuring the Master Mind 
(Continued from page 19) 
SETTLING WITH SURVIVING PARTNER 

Life insurance has also a great Value 
in the partnership arrangement fer it 
may be used to settle with the surviy. 
ing partner. Life insurance on the de 
ceased partner may be the only means 
of preventing credit withdrawa] and 
consequent serious damage to the busi. 
ness if not failure itself. The intangible 
assets of good will and credit are fickle 
birds and may fly away in a few days 
without notice. 

A business partner was asked this 
searching question: “If it is difficult to 
raise 2 or 3 per cent. for insurance, hoy 
much more difficult it will be to raise 
100 per cent. tomorrow with possibly 
the loss of a leader in the busfhess also 
confronting you?” The chance of , 
yusiness concern dying is about the 
same as that of a man in midaite life, 
lis chances are said to be about equal 
at the age of forty-one. The corpora. 
‘ion may be able to rely on collatera) 
oans or upon issues for credit expan- 
sion more than the individual or part. 
ership, but no corporation is se big 
that its credit is not improved by life 
nsurance carried on its key men. Then 
00, Many a concern has been carried 
over the shoals when the banks would 
10t or could not lend. Life insurance 
inquestionably confers additional credit 
strength. Furthermore it is an asset of 
Zrowing value from year to year. 

The death or reported illness of a big 
man, dominant in a_ business, often 
sends down the market value of its 
stock. It has been said that capital 
isually does not represent more than 20 
or 25 per cent. of the value of a busi- 
1ess. The other 80 or 75 per cent. is 
man power or rather brain power. If 
-he capital in the business costs 5 per 
sent. and the dividend earnings are 25 
per cent., brains earned the difference 
of 20 per cent. Another thing—tinsured 
brains can get capital more readily than 
minsured brains. The protection ol 
“~he individual endorsers of company 
1otes by life insurance on the man or 
men responsible for their payment is a 
growing use of insurance. 

THE INSURED AS A CREDIT RISK 

The attitude of leading bankers on 
this subject is perhaps fairly expresse¢ 
>y a New York banker who said: 
‘When a man comes to us to berrow 
money, we want to know how much life 
‘nsurance he carries, not only because 
of its bearing upon his financial power, 
yut as an indication of his type of mind; 
for the type of mind that induces » man 
‘o insure his life is the type of mind 
that makes for success in business.” 

A leading Canadian banker hes the 
following to say regarding the import 
ance of that asset which never appears 
in the balance sheet yet perhaps }s the 
most important of all. He said: “Wor- 
derful as are the various forces which 
man has made available for his pur 
noses, there is still no force so useful 
and so precious as the capacity of mad 
himself. We create universities for the 
education of our youth, joint stock cor 
porations for finance and trade, gizantic 
railroad systems, armies, navies, and 
many other forms of corporations: but 
each of them needs one chief, and most 
xf them many other executive officers. 
with a capable and loyal staff of work- 
ers. This is the asset wh'ch never ap 
pears in the balance sheet of a company, 
and yet is of mere importance than 
plant, merchandise, cash in bank, good 
will, or any other asset.” 
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The responsible insurance 
agent or broker who meas- 
ures the perils of the sea and 
provides indemnity for the 
ships and cargoes that are 
ventured upon it, is the pro- 
tector of our immense and in- 
creasing foreign commerce. 


To his care is entrusted a 
vast volume of materials and 
commodities indispensable to 
the well-being of the world. 


In matters of insurance 
follow the advice of your 


The MAN who Ssuards the 
Nation's shipping 


agent or broker. His judg- 
ments are formed from a 
wide experience with the 
laws and usages that govern 
his profession. 


The Insurance Company 
of North America was 
founded in 1792. For mere 
than a century and a quarter 
vessels have sailed and com- 
merce has prospered under 
its shield. 


Any agent or broker ean 
get you a North America 
policy. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company’ 


PHILADELPHIA 


Peunded 1792 


The Insurance Company of North America and the 
INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


write practically every form of insurance except life 


SERVICE DEPT., 
St, New York 


FIRE AND CASUALTY DEPT., 
122 William 8t., New York 


MARINE 
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In giant industries where the 
purchasing agent is required to 
buy ona SERVICE basis, DeLuxe 
Loose-Leaf Systems are always in 
- evidence. 


a stationery store is a 
“Service Station’’ for 
eLuxe Loose-Leaf Systems 

You will find there 
item oj Loose-Leaf your - 
ou wil! also 


in systematizi your vec 

or eping methods. New 

ee eee ae 

appliances are ing fre- 

quently introduced through 
your stationer 


Make it a point to talk 
“office equipment” with 
your stationer 


Of the many DeLuxe devices used by 
the railroads, the DeLuxe Sectional 
Post Binder is most widely used. 


Thousands of these Binders are re- 
quired to meet the continual hard 
wear and tear of railroad offices. 


Talk to your stationer about DeLuxe 
Loose-Leaf Systems for your own 
office. 


De[uxe, 


Loose Leaf 


A RT 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 


Manavelins 


N. I. C. Certificates 
Awarded 


T HE following men have received 

their certificates for completion 
of the course in Credits and Collec- 
tions in the National Institute of 
Credit of the National Association 
of Credit Men: 

G. A. Jordan, Martin & Jones, 
Inc., Ronceverte, W. Va.; H. D. 
Mohr, Battery Park Natl. Bank, 2 
Broadway, N. Y.; Joseph Daly, 301 
W. 154th Street, N. Y. 

Vim, Vigor and Vision 
HARRY C. BARNES, Supplee- 

Biddle Hardware Co., Phila- 
delphia, in writing to a well known 
figure in the credit world attributes 
to him “the three V’s, Vim, Vigor 
and Vision,” qualities which workers 
among the Three C’s may well strive 
to cultivate. 


He Does Not Refuse 
T HE following dialogue is report- 

ed in the bulletin of the St. 
Louis association : 

“Does yo’ still refuse, sah, to pay 
me dem two dollars I done loaned 
yo’ de Lawd on’y knows when?” 

“Nussah!”  dignifiedly _ replied 
3rother Bogus, “I doesn’t refuse. I 
jess refrains.” 


Making Them Mix 


“VV HEN the business men of 

this country understand the 
importance and value of a customer 
on their books, they will bring the 
credit and accounting department to- 
gether with the sales and advertising 
departments so that they will mix,” 
says Homer J. Buckley, Buckley, 
Dement & Co., Chicago, writing in 
“Sales Management.” 
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Look Out for Obsolete Riders 
on Policies 
By Director Thomas K. Cree 


Alling & Cory Co., Pittsburg. 


[N going over our policies some time 

ago I came upon a clause which hag 
become obsolete but which might have 
caused us trouble if we had had a fire. 


When we were erecting our building 
we of course covered it as in course of 
construction. The policies contained a 
clause stating that “In consideration of 
the privilege of completing the building 
and making repairs, wherever fires are 
used in the building a watchman yill 
be constantly on duty.” The purpose 
was to have the various blacksmith’s 
fires through the building given attep. 
tion. The policies on the building were 
written for a period of years and at the 
expiration were renewed with the same 
provision. 


Now as a matter of fact we had had 
no night watchman on the building for 
a good many years and while the clause 
was intended for a specific purpose, stil] 
it was broad enough to have at least 
opened a question. Fortunately, there 
was no fire and in reading the policies 
the clause was discovered and immedi- 
ately eliminated by a correcting rider. 


Might Have Had Security 
By Director H. G. Long 


Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 


HEN I was quite new at credit 

work, the company I was with had 
a customer in a neighboring state who 
had given us a big lot of business. For 
a time he was prosperous. As jobbers 
it was not unusual for us to have a cus- 
tomer whose account ran up and also, 
slowed up at certain seasons of the 
year. This apparently good customer 
had slowed up and I decided to visit 
him in company with our salesman. 


We went over matters thoroughly. | 
found that the customer had a well 
stocked shop, was state secretary for 
his manufacturers’ association, drove ? 
fine automobile,—which at that time 
was not such a common thing as now. 
Really it looked as if money would 
come soon. 


He offered us a kind of security 
which we never had accepted and which 
I declined. In about two weeks after 
my trip I was surprised to receive 4 
message that our customer had gene 
into voluntary bankruptcy. I immedi- 
ately thought of my mistake in passing 
up the security offered me. Th's was 
costly to us, becarse the bankrupt’s 
estate paid but a few cents on the 
dollar. 


Information Wanted 


Members having had dealings with 
the following individuals and companies 
kindly communicate with the National 
Association of Credit Men, 41 Park 
Row, New York, N. Y. 
HYATT, HOWARD M. 
THE MONTAGUE CO., 

Newark, N. J. 
RICKETTS, J. 


828 Broad Street, 


D. & SONS, Sardis, Tenn. 
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the 
ame B., 1877, Chicago, Ill. Ed., corr. 
schools courses in “complete commer- 
had cial.” M., 1904. Vestryman, St. Marks 
for Episcopal Church, vice-pres. and chair- 
ause man, Episcopal Church Service League; 
still member, Brotherhood St. Andrew, Sap- 
least phire Lodge No. 765, F. & A. M., Cen- 
here tral City Council, Princes of Jerusalem, 
icies Central City Consistory 32°, A. A. S. 
nedi- Rite-N. M. J. U.S.A., Syracuse Chamber 
er, of Commerce. Recreation, automobil- 
ing, hunting, fishing, chess, base ball 
fan (rabid). Favorite reading, biogra- 
phies, Bible, humorous, fiction, maga- 
ty zines, Literary Digest, Natl. Geograph- 
y ic, American Golden Rule. Bus. addr., 
Pass & Seymour, Inc., Solvay, N. Y. 
Errand boy in 1889, in charge of stock 
. in novelty dept. in 1893; in Spanish- 
credit American War from April to Novem- 
h had ber, 1898. Receiver for F. L. Walrath 
, who & Co., in 1898. In 1900 he begins as 
For office asst. with Pass & Seymour, in 
bbers 1902 he is also their purchasing agt., in 
oe 1904 he is general correspondent; in 
also 1905 he becomes credit manager; office 
f the manager in 1906 and from 1920 up to 
seunee date he is still at Pass & Seymour in 
“isit the numerable function of office asst.- 
a purchasing agt.-general correspondent- 
~ credit manager-office manager-assistant 
ily. I treas. 
; = Organized the Syracuse assn. in 1908, 
oe ae became its sec., then its vice-pres. and 
— pres. In 1912 served on the executive 
committee and on almost all the vari- 
. = ous committees of the assn. Member, 
woe com. on Ethics, supervisory com. F. C. 
I. B., N. Y. State councillor. In 1922, 
curity was elected dir. Natl. Assn. Attended 
which conventions at Memphis, Baltimore, 
; after Philadelphia, Chicago (twice), New 
elve a Orleans, Kansas City, Rochester, Min- 
| gone heapolis, Indianapolis and Pittsburgh. 
mmedi- “Everything comes to him who goes 
passing after it” is his slogan. 
fs was 
krupt’s ; 
pn the Special Notice 
A man about 60 or 65 years of age 
who poses as a traveling salesman in- 
terested with his son-in-law in a small 
| country store im an inland town is pass- 
. wih ing checks that are presumably certified 
npanies by Assistant Cashier of the Second Na- 
tational tional Bank of Boston, Mass. His 
Park scheme is to buy within $20 to $25 of 
the amount of a salary check from his 
imaginary company, this calary check 
: being the bogus certified check that he 
‘ om Presents in payment of merchandise 
Tenn. which he buys in order to get the dif- 


ference in cash. 


Executive Ability an Asset 
and a Loss if Displaced 


USINESS insurance must be 
recognized as an economic 
factor in indemnity for the 
loss of capital and brains. The 
death of a man.closely identified 
with a business cannot but result 
in a shock to the organization, pos- 
sibly affecting its financial credit, 
its business-getting ability or its 
efficiency of operation, all of which 
may bring-about pecuniary loss. 
Hence it is both wise and pru- 
dent for business corncerns to have 
the lives of men whose death would 
affect them in this way properly 
protected by life insurance, thus 
assisting to tide over temporary 
difficulties and provide for con- 
tinuance. 


A man who has great executive 
ability, or whose knowledge assists 
in shaping the destiny of a busi- 
ness is of distinct economic value 
to the organization, and the same 
may be said of the Financial Man 
in touch with business conditions, 
banks and bankers, etc. 

It is aiso true of the Sales Man- 
ager, whose ability and tact has 
developed the producing factor. It 
may also be the Buyer of the con- 
cern, whose knowledge of market 
conditions leads to closer trading 
and better profits. It may be the 
Foreman of the shop, whose skill 
and industry have become a per- 


Business Life Insurance 


Now Recognized as Permanent 
Economic Factor 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


manent and substantial part of the 
business. 


The loss of any one of these may 
throw the organization out of gear, 
resulting in disarrangement and 
actual loss. 


All business men recognize the 
need of adequate fire insurance 
protection for their credit,—in fact 
they could get no credit if they 
did not have this insurance, and 
yet loss by fire is infrequent and 
may never occur, but death is cer- 
tain to come sooner or later. 


Here is developed a great need 
for the life insurance policy, and 
it would seem that good business 
judgment would prompt the setting 
aside of the life insurance premi- 
um among the fixed charges of a 
business concern. 


The life insurance policy is easily 
adaptable to varying conditions,— 
to replace ability and brains, to 
safeguard credit, to buy out a re- 
tiring partner’s interest, to satisfy 
the estate of the deceased member, 
to establish an emergency fund to 
tide over re-organization. 


In contracts of this description 
Security of the indemnity will be 
the first thought of the careful 
business man, and in this respect 
the Company offers the very best. 
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of Sondon. 


Automobile - Fire 


Obisatnere 


Sprinkler Leakane - Use & Occupancy 


UNITED STATES BR 


110 WiLLIAM STREET 


HORAT 


Harry W. Hobson 


B., 1883, Johnson Co., Tenn. 
high school, Bristol, Va., short 
course, bookkeeping, stenog. M., 1907. 
Member, Greene Memorial Methodist 
Church, York Rite Mason, Kazim Tem- 
ple, A. A. O. N. M. S., Roanoke. Fa- 
vorite reading, Crepir MonruHiy, Na- 
tion’s Business, Sat. Eve Post, any 
good work of fiction. Bus. addr., Ro- 
anoke City Mills, Inc., Roanoke, Va. 

Started with Dominion Natl. Bank, 
Bristol, Va-, in 1898 as messenger, 
worked there for 18 months, taking 
business course at same time; on com- 
pletion of course, went to Mitchell Pow- 
ers Hardware Co., as billing clerk for 
18 months; in July, 1901, went back to 
above bank as stenographer and confi- 
dential clerk to Pres.; was promoted 
thru various positions until elected 
cashier which position held until Jan- 
uary, 1918. Resigned then to come with 
Roanoke City Mills, as sec. and head 
acountant, in charge of all accounting 
and financial matters as well as 
credits. 


Did not get into active work in Assn. 
until after moving to Roanoke when 
joined Roanoke assn. Served on several 
committees and in 1921 elected Pres. 


Ed., 
bus. 


N KE 


ANCH 


NEW YORK 


Addis H. Edwards 


B., 1888, Warren Co., Ill. M., 
Ed., Cornell College. Grace M. .E 
Church. Member Adelphi Lodge, A. F 
& A. M., Scottish Rite Bodies, Za-Ga-Zig 
Shrine Temple, Lions Club, Y. M. C. A., 
D. M. Golf & Tennis Club, D. M. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Recreation, automo 
biling, golf and other athletic sports. 
Favorite reading, biography, history, 
magazines, business and trade publica- 
tions. Bus. addr., Am. Litho & Ptg. Co., 
410-412 Fourth St., Des Moines. 


1917. 


Started as clerk in Des Moines Natl 
Bank, became asst. cashier in First Natl. 
Bank, Clearfield, la., then 
Drake Park Bank, Des Moines, then 
credit and office mgr. with American 
Litho. & Ptg. Co., Des Moines, of which 
he is now treas. 

From 1920-1923 was dir., and vice- 
pres. of the Des Moines assn. Attended 
the convention at Atlantic City. Mem- 
ber of Nominations Committee at In- 
d.anapolis National Co2ven‘'on. 


cashier in 


Don E. Neiman 

B., 1890, Des Moines, Ia. Ed., Drake 
Univ., S. B., LL. B., M., 1914. Member, 
Reformed Church, Mason, Waveland 
Golf Club, Lions’ Club. Recreation, al- 
though a poor golf player, likes the 
game. Favorite reading, Mr. Tregoe’s 
monthly letter, Alexander Hamilton 
Institute “Trade Conditions,” Nation's 
Business. Bus. addr., 824 Fleming 
Bldg., Des Moines. 

Handled some business for W. W. 
Maish when the assn. needed a new ad- 
justment bur. mgr. and someone to or- 
ganize an interchange bur. At present 
sec. of Des Moines assn., mgr. of Ad- 
justment Bur., mgr. Central Iowa In- 
terchange Bur., member of secretarial 
council representing 8th district. 


Herman Markman, A. N. I. C. 

B., 1896, Russia. Ed., N. Y. U. School 
of Commerce, post-grad. work City Col- 
lege and Columvia. M., 1920. Member 
Intercollegiate Menorah Soc., Alumni 
Soc., N. Y. U., Assn. of C. P. A. Recre- 
ation, base ball, rowing, hiking, swim- 
ming. Favorite reading, CREDIT 
Montuiy, N. Y. Credit Men’s Bulletin, 
Journal of Accountancy, Daily News 
Record, Clo. Monthly. Bus. Addr., L. 
J. & C. D. Jaffee, Inc., 45 W. 18th, N. Y. 

Graduated P. S. at 14 and went to 
work as errand boy with the Presto 
Co. When they liquidated in 1913, 
joined Schwartz & Jaffee, stayed there 
8 years going through all the depts., un- 
til they also liquidated. Now takes 
care of credits and collections for L. J. 
& C. D. Jaffee, Inc. 

Studying Credits and Collections un- 
der Mr. Golieb at N. Y. U., became 
charter member of N. Y. U. Chapter of 
the N. I. C.; attends all its meetings, 
also those of N. Y. Credit Men’s Forum. 
Awarded Junior Certificate of N. I. C- 
and Assoviateship, June, 1922. 
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Administration Building—Maryland Casualty Company 


BAe 7 RS 


Credit and Insurance 


The quality and sufficiency of insurance are of im- 
portance to the Credit Man. 


The Casualty and Bonding insurance sold by the 
Maryland Casualty Company is real insurance. With 
its strength in its resources of over $30,000,000, its 
oversight by the States, its thorough inspection 
service, its efficient claim management, its agency 
and official personnel and the certainty of its 
manifold service, as a stock casualty and bonding 
company it gives to its policyholders every possible 
assurance in the insurance it sells. 


Maryland Casualty Company 


Baltimore 


Casualty 


Insurance 
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Warning! 
A man using the name of R. L, Cap. * ARG! 
ter is passing an imitation check of the fom 


Black & Decker Mfg. Co., of Baltimore liable 
Md. The check is supposed to be drawn ro 


6 
on the Corn Exchange Bank of New ne 
York, which name is placed in the lower with | 
left hand corner of the check and jg — 


head 

signed by “The Black & Decker Mig. went 
Company., per J. M. Moore.” Across the CREI 
top of the check is “The Black & Decker rs 
Mfg. Company, Portable Electric Drills renal 

and. Air Compressors,” and across the = 
left hand end of the check counter sig. all 
natures are given of A. F. Clancy and CRE] 

r F. A. Hough. Checks are endorsed by OR 
OF WAT ERTOWN, N. Y. R. L. Canter. Members are warned High 
against cashing such checks, and any in. = 

formation. concerning the activities of econo 

‘ Canter will be greatly appreciated it of ass 

W. H. STEVENS, President. P. H. WILLMOTT, Secretary. transmitted to the National Office. or 
man 

; to tal 

21, w 

Addresses Wanted enmees 

ACE BATTERY MANUFACTURING CORP. traini 

manufacturers ot wiveless and flashlight bat- Addr 

. teries; previously at 4 roome St., N. Y ACC! 

The Alfred M. Best Company recognized avuBuRN RADIO COMPANY, Auburn, Ind with 
thorit the fi ‘al di fj CALLOWAY, J. C,. originally of Gainesvill ono 
au orl on n n * ex., an ater oO elluride, olo. 
y e ancia stan ing o in aa SRI ATING COMPARE. rep -S 

: oe resente y Mr. Gleason, 1926 Bway., N. Y. finan 

surance companies, rates the AGRI-  casznowsk1 JOSEPH, formerly of 1905 there 
CULTURAL” f ll 137th Street, indiana Harbor, Ind. accou 
as TOLIOWS: CRUTCHFIELD, D. V., formerly of Locust — 

Grove, Okla. i 

CLINK, OSCAR, formerly of Clink’s Caie, ASS. 

Great Bend, Kans. age 

DALTON, L. A., formerly operating as the with 

Denison Floor Sweep Co., Denison, Tex. Salar 


DUNCAN TIRE & RUBBER CO., Joseph | CRE 


a Duncan, Prop., Topeka, Kans. Later reported — 
to be in Denver, Long Branch, Los Angeles ce | 
and Salina, Kans. ee 

EKLUND, G. A., recently resided at Baldwin, 
L. 1., New York. ig! 


. . . FLETCHER, V. H. formerly’ at. 7 28 
Meaning combined capital and surplus of “‘kiver ‘Avenue and "2925 Grand River Avene oft 


er : ‘ greed Rive — 

an ater located on ogarth near Gran perie 
00 River Avenue, Detroit, Mich. ment 
from $2,500, 0 to GAZES COMPANY, Christopher P. Gases. a 
rop., tormerly at Saint atthews, 5. ©. Sup » 
$5,000,000. posed to have moved to Charleston, S. C. sing! 
GENERAL RADIO SERVICE, 1830 Arch corp 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. bran 

GRAY, A. W. E. owner of the Apex Rotarex ity 
Electric Shop, at Elkhart, Ind. Reported to celle 
be in Canada. pron 
HAIMOWITZ, D., trading as The Grand Lead stru 

er, last known address Woodsboro, Tex. but 


' 
4 HIGH, O. W., Honor, Mich. dres 
JAFFE, H., formerly of 2446 Hadden Avenue. CRI 
Detroit, Mich. 26, 


JOSEPH BROTHERS, formerly operated_by rien 
Hasine Joseph Balmen and Farris Joseph Bal- Uni 
man, a grocery business at Roxboro, N. C. man 
KNIGHT, S. i sormnetiy conducted a hard- — 
. ° ware store at inste Sonn. no’ 
Meaning excellent loss avin re ra~—— KOON, C. H., JR., formerly Arnolds Park, Ia Add 
payng cord LEMENOFF, SAMUEL, formerly proprietor ASS 
excellent management. of the American Fruit Co., 1653 Woodland MA 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. sing 
MUNSON, W. B., JR., formerly trading as the sons 
Central Garage, Westville, N. J. prac 
OIL MEN’S SUPPLY CO., Elbing, Kans. cour 
PALMETTO CANDY CO., H. H. Sistrunk, Salz 
Prop., Arcadia, Fla. CRI 
PRESTON,.G. H., formerly lived on Church OR 
Avenue, Ben Avon, Pa. Supposed to be liv Fift 
ing now in Americus, Ga. cre¢ 
REMIKAINEN, H. J., a shoe repairer, for- stal 
merly located 404 Quincy St., Hancock, Mich. Can 
ROSENBERG. IRVING, formerly_ trading 4 goo 
the Standard Wiping Materials Company, at in t 
1819 Broadway, New York City. to 


Fire, Marine, Sprinkler Leakage, :sicic fin ® stom se Fie 


SAPIR, DAVID STEIN, 1520 Prospect Avenut, witl 
Cleveland, Ohio. a ¢ 


Windstorm, Automobile, Rio d@ MES bi core FS 
: >» , . former! of 241 heodore ch 

; 7 ’ t O 1 e, 1 t an Street, Detroit, Mich. . . to | 
WATROUS, M. L. & SON, formerly of Me: at 

Leansboro, Ill. Reported to have moved to CR 


Explosion Insurance Festus, Mo. At one time located at Pied: xi 


mont. Mo. 
WISLER, PETER, previously at Allentows, i 
Pa. Believed to be now in Akron, Ohio. CR 
ZIMBLER, B. & SON, receritly engaged ™ now 
secondhand business at 112 West Avenue, Blue bus 
— Island, Til. ; sire 
ZIMMERMAN, PHILIP, operating as City ing 


ee ee 
siding at 2565 East 38th Street, Cleveland, pric 


wie yee es 
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Positions Wanted 


* ARGENTINA—Former branch bank executive 
and credit man, American, now in the states 
feom Argentina, is interested in represestng te- 
liable firm in Argentina. Full knowledge of 
Argentine Customs _House regulations, business 
practices and_ Spanish language. Highest ref- 
erences New York and Buenos Aires.  Forinc 

with National City Bank of New York in Buenos 
Aires as head of collection division and assistant 
head of credit department. Address Advertise- 


ment 729. 

CREDIT AND OFFICE MANAGER—Young 
man with 14 years’ experience. Six years in 
piesent position as assistant treasurer, credit 
manager and auditor, Thoroughiy competent 
with executive ability. Present salary $. 
Will consider any location. Address Adver- 
tisement 730. 

CREDIT AND DEPARTMENT MANAGER 
OR BOOKKEEPER—With first class house. 
Highest references. Address Advertisement 731. 


ASSISTANT CREDIT MANAGER—Age 24, 
experienced. Familiar accountancy, finance, 
economics, etc. Industrious, studious, capable 
of assuming responsibilities. Salary $1,800. Ad- 
dress Advertisement 732. 


OPPORTUNITY WANTED—Is there a credit 
man in the Metropolitan District who is willing 
to take a chance with a young college man, age 
21, who has character and ability, and who pos- 
sesses a remarkable foundation for active credit 
work? Has had intensive credit and business 
training. Salary no object. Excellent references. 
Address Advertismeen 733. 


ACCOUNTANT—Desires permanent position 
with reliable organizatio in executive capacity 
where initiative, integrity and ability will be 
recognized. Thoroughly familiar in all branches 
of accountancy, installation of up-to-date sys- 
tems, income tax matters, manufacturing costs, 
financial statements, investigations and reports 
thereon. Fifteen years’ experience as managing 
accountant, comptroller and public accountant, 
domestic and foreign service. Formerly super- 
visor and S. Internal Revenue Agent. Ad- 
dress Advertisement 734. 
ASSISTANT CREDIT MANAGER—Woman 
age 35. Five years’ experience in credit work 
with steel corporation. Excellent references. 
Salary $2,000. Address Advertisement 735. 
CREDI COLLECTION. AND OFFICE 
MANAGER—Age 38, Christian, married. 
Twelve years as credit and collection manager 
for large manufacturer of building material line. 
Acquainted with Southern and Eastern trade and 
ractices. Would prefer Baltimore location. 
ighest credentials. Address Advertisement 736. 
OFFICE AND CREDIT MANAGER—Age 
28. At present employed as above in Boston 
office of a large manufacturer of machinery. Ex- 
perienced in credits, collections, office manage- 
ment and accountancy. Salary $3,000. Loca- 
tion New York, Address Advertisement 737. 
EXECUTIVE AND MANAGER—Age _ 36, 
single, now credit and office manager for large 
corporation in charge of five states and sub- 
branches. Ten years’ experience with the capac- 
ity and ability to produce results, and an ex- 
cellent record as collector, field man and saus 
promotion expert. Have initiative and con- 
structive force. With present firm three years 
but desire change; any locality acceptable. Ad- 
dress Advertisement 738. 
CREDIT MANAGER OR ASSISTANT—Age 
26, single, Christian. Over three years’ expe- 
rience in credits, collections and accountancy. 
University training. Now employed with large 
manufacturing concern, but desire change for tne 
better exercise of my technical and practical 
knowledge. Excellent references. Salary $2,000. 
Address Advertiseent 739. 
ASSISTANT CREDIT AND COLLECTION 
MANAGER AND ACCOUNTANT—Age Zz 
single, now employed, desires change for good rea- 
sons. Five years’ experience. College and 
practical training in credits, collections and ac- 
countancy. At present with machinery concern. 
Salary $2,000. Address Advertisement 74() 
CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER, 
OR ASSISTANT, in wholesale establishment. 
Fifteen years’ experience in short and long term 
credits in knitted or woven fabrics as well as in- 
stallment trade throughout the United States. 
Can obtain results tactfully. Christian, marriec. 
good references. Philadelphia or other larg 
in the East or South preferred. Moderate salary 
to start. Address Advertisement 741. 
CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER— 
Age 40, married, Christian, at present connected 
with large manufacturing concern wishes to make 
a change. Has good record, broad experience 
and high executive ability. College and law 
school graduate; progressive and versatile enough 
to quickly adapt himself to the requirements of 
a new connection. Address Advertisement 742. 
CREDIT MANAGER OR ASSISTANT—Nine 
years’ experience. Christian, American, age 30. 
Address Advertisement 744. 
GENERAL OFFICE, FINANCIAL AND 
CREDIT EXECUTIVE—Young married man 
now directing office details of large concern doing 
business -of over five million dollars yearly de- 
sires opening with a progressive company requir- 
ing executive to assume full charge. Five years’ 
experience on staff of certified public accountant 
prior to taking up present work. Address Ad- 
vertisement 745. 


AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE | 
COMPANY 
IN ST. LOUIS 


Organized 1853. 


Chartered by the State of Missouri Showing 


Admitted Assets and Liabilities According to Statement filed with 
; Insurance Department of Missouri 


STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1921 


ASSETS 


Bonds and Stocks 
Loans on Real Estate 
Loans on Collateral 
Security denis’ 
Premiums in Course 
of Collection —... 
Cash in Banks and 
RID cieticcieretesatin 
Other Admitted As- 


$5,815,667.08 
15,000.00 


3,500.00 
901,491.25 
439,818.09 
125,542.61 
Total Assets $7,301,019.03 


LIABILITIES 


Cash Capital ..__.$1,000,000.00 
Reserve for Re-insur- 
TO asics cin SOS SESS 
Losses in Process of 
Adjustment WWW. 
Reserve for all other 
a8 . 255,777.07 
Net Surplus. —.._....... 1,317,761.78 


Total Liabilities —..$7,301,019.03 


814,184.33 


Surplus to Policyholders......... $2,217,791.78 
Losses Pzid Since Organization. . . $40,370,533.14 


B. G. CHAPMAN, JR., President 
CONRAD ROEDER 


ROY W. SMITH 


HAROLD M. HESS, Secretary 
HENRY I. REIMAN 


Assistant Secretaries 
New ENGLAND DEPARTMENT, Boston, Mass. 
SIMPSON, CAMPBELL & CO., Managers 
Paciric Coast DEPARTMENT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
B. GOODWIN, Manager 
SOUTHEASTERN DEPARTMENT, ATLANTA, Ga., LOUIS T. MILLER, Manager 
Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Riot and Civil Commotion Insurance 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of THe Crepit MonTHLY, published monthly at 


’ East Stroudsbur; » Pa., for October 1, 1922. 


State of New Yor’ 
Ceunty of New York, 
ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeare? 
William Walker Orr, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Editor of THe Crepit MoNTHLY, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publicatio. 
for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse side of this form, to wii: 


_1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 


Publisher, National Association of Credit Men. 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


Editor, William Walker Orr, 41 Park Row, 
New York City. 


Managing Editor, Rodman Gilder, 41 Park 

ow, New York City. 

Business Managers, None. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or if a_cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and «. 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 ; 
cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 

National Association of Credit Men, a non- 
stock corporation with these officers: — E, 
Norvell orvell-Chambers Shoe Co., unting- 
ton, Ww. Va., President; E. P. Tuttle, Atlas 
Shoe Co., Boston, Mass., ist Vice-President; 
C. W. Dupuis, Citizens National Bank, Cincin- 
nati, O., 2nd Vice-President; J. H. Tregoe, 41 


Park Row, New York a, Secretary-Treasurer ; 
a 


William Walker Orr, 41 
City, Assistant Secretary. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners,, stockholders, and secu- 
rity holders, if any, contain net only the list « 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name « 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given: also that the said two para- 
pres contain statements embracing affiant’s full 

nowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of th 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distribute, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 


WM. WALKER ORR, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 22nd day of September, 1922. 
WALDO M. CHAPIN, 


rk Row, New York 


(Seal) 
Notary Public, Queens County, No. 795. 
Certificate filed in New York County, No. 260, 
Reg. No. 4254. 

(My commission expires March 30, 1924.) 





Speaks — 


“It seems to me that insurance 
agents pass up a good many sales 
by putting all their effort into 
selling the principal lines of insur- 
ance, and ignoring the so-called 
“side-lines.’ 

“Take me, for instance. I am 
a landlord, and depend on my 
buildings for a big part of my in- 
come. I have Fire and Lightning 
Insurance, of course. But think 
how many other kinds I need to 
complete my protection from loss. 
My property might be seriously 


THE CREDIT MONTHLy 
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The Landlord ‘ 


‘ 


damaged by Windstorm—I need 
insurance against that. 


“Damage from any of these 
causes might drive out my ten- 
ants and stop my rental income 
while I was rebuilding. This wor- 
ried me until someone told me that 
it was possible to continue it. Now 
I carry Rent Insurance. 


“Most landlords don’t know 
Rent Insurance. If they did, 
nearly all of them would be in 
the market for it. It’s up to the 
insurance agents to perform the 
introductions.” 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 
(Founded in 1849) 


AUTOMOBILE 


MARINE 





NOVEMBER, 1922 


Th UST as the trademark 
ree Ae 

manufactured 
Maes product becomes, after 
years of use, a device that is 
closely associated in the publiec’s 
mind with its quality, so has the 
trademark of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company become a 
symbol of the Hartford’s one- 
hundred - and - twelve - year-old 
reputation for the highest order 
of business integrity. 


The Hartford trademark is 
your Seal of Certainty. It is 


HARTFORD FIRE 


EN —————————————————————_———— a 


part of the Hartford’s guaran- 
tee of protection against direct 
or indirect loss by fire. 


And when you buy such a 
policy, the knowledge and ex- 
perience of the Hartford’s corps 
of Fire Prevention Engineers 
is placed at your service in cor- 
recting conditions upon your 
premises that invite fire. 

The two-fold protection serv- 
ice that the Hartford offers 
should prompt you to insist 
upon a Hartford policy. There 
is a Hartford agent near you. 


INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. and the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Oo. 
write practically every form of insurance except life. 


The trademark of the Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
Engraved by TIMOTHY COLE 


ee 











reat American 
SIusurance Company 


New Dork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
DIRECTORS: 































EARL D. BABST.............ssseecsessesses wessoscesse New York | CHARLES D. NORTON........cuscccccccseeseees New York 
mz, na une Refining Company | President, First Security Co. (lst Nat’ 1 Bank of N. y.) 
. Se New York CHARLES G. SMITH.. -New York 
Clark, Dodge & Co., Bankers | President, Great American Ins. Co. 
RALPH L. en eR ee ee ETT New York | HOWARD C. SMITH N Y 
Smith, Hogg & Co., Cotton Goods Commission Hath y, Smith, Meee “gg Gate ow York 
OTTO L. DOMMERICH oo cee New York eS 
lL. F. Dommerich & Co., Com. Merchants JAMES A. STILLMAN.. exsdecceee ..New York 
HERMAN C. FLEITMANN...................- New York PHILIP STOCKTON ....0...cccce cee tee Mass. 
Prey & Co., Dry Goods Com. SS. ‘ || President, Old Colony Trust Co. of Boston, Mass. 
ARVER ew Yor JULI 
CR na | US A. STURSBERG 0.2... New York 
EUSTIS L. HOPKINS ...................::0c0000- New York BE NO onccscsesncsecsoseneveisenseoreseteil New York 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co ,Cotton Goods Com. Merchants Vice-President, Great American Ins. Co. 
SAMUEL MOROBERTS ........0000.000000200-c0008 New York | WILLIAM WOOD. ee. Philadelphia, Pa. 
President, Metropolitan Trust Co. of New York I] William Wood & Company, Woolen Mfrs 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1,°1922 
CAPITAL 


$10,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


20,592,.997.95 


CHOOSE NET SURPLUS ' CHOOSE 


YOUR 12,213,010.92 YOUR 
COMPANY 42. 806. ‘008.87 COMPANY 


LOSSES PAID POLICYHOLDERS 


133,275,321.65 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED UPON 
ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 3list, 1921 


United States Government Bonds owned by the Company 
equal its Capital Stock of $10,000,000 


POLICIES ISSUED TO COVER 









FIRE RENTS MARINE FLOATERS 
LIGHTNING PROFITS WAR RISK REGISTERED MAIL 
TORNADO COMMISSIONS HULLS MAIL PACKAGE 
WINDSTORM AUTOMOBILE CARGOES TOURIST BAGGAGE 
HAIL MOTORCYCLE INLAND MARINE SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
EXPLOSION LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION USE AND OCCUPANCY 


RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION 


HOME OFFICE, ONE LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 










WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
76 West Monroe St., CHIGAGO, ILL. 


PACIFIG DEPARTMENT BOSTON OFFICE 











WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’l Manager 210 Sansome St., SAN FRANCISCO 105 Water St., and 4 Liberty Square 
“W. L. LERCH, Manager GEORGE H. TYSON, General Agent ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 

GEO. B. SEDGWIC& ——— | CLIFFORD CONLY , Assistant ARTHUR N. BRUERTON } Associate 

EDWARD 0. BASSE 5 Managers HARRY BENNER 5 General Agents CHARLES E. TOLMAN 5 Managers 





MARINE DEPARTMENT 
15 William Street 
New York City 
WM. H. McGEE & CO., General Agents 





